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FOREWORD 


The Review Committee on Sociology was appointed by the University 
Grants Commission in April 1961 to review the standards of teaching and 
research in the field of sociology, and to make recommendations to the 
Commission with regard to the modernisation and improvement of the 
courses of study provided in this subject in our universities. Professor 
M. N. Srinivas, Professor of Scciology, Delhi University, was the Chairman 
of the Committee. The other members were: Dr. S. C. Dube, Professor of 
Anthropology, Saugar University; Professor Narmadeswar Prasad, Profes¬ 
sor of Sociology, Patna University; Professor I. P. Desai, Professor of 
Scciology, M. S. University of Barcda; and Dr. P. J. Philip, Joint Secretary, 
University Grants Commission. 

The Commission is most grateful to the Chairman and the members 
of the Committee for the time, energy and attention they gave to the 
work of the Committee. The report, I have no doubt, will be of great 
interest and value to all concerned with the development of studies and 
research of sociology in our country. 

I should like to record my appreciation of the excellent preparatory 
work done for the committee by Dr. S. C. Goel. 


New Delhi 
May, 1966. 


D. S. Kothari 
Chairman 

University Grants Commission 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Review Committee in Sociology, which was appointed by the 
University Grants Commission in 1961, was requested to examine the 
standards of teaching and research in sociology in Indian Universities and 
to suggest measures for their improvement. The committee consisted of 
the following members: 

1. Prof. M. N. Srinivas, Chairman 

Head of the Department of Sociology, 

Delhi University. 

2. Prof. S. C. Dube, Member 

Head of the Department of Anthropology, 

Saugar University. 

3. Prof. Narmadeshwar Prasad, „ 

Head of the Department of Sociology, 

Patna University. 

4. Prof. I. P. Desai, „ 

Head of the Department of Sociology, 

M.S. University of Baroda. 

5. Dr. P. J. Philip, Member-Secretary 

Joint Secretary, 

University Grants Commission. 

The following meetings were held by the committee: 

First Meeting ... 11th and 12th August, 1961 

New Delhi. 

Second Meeting ... 21st September, 1963 

New Delhi. 

22nd April, 1964 
New Delhi. 


Third Meeting 
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At its third and final meeting the Committee had the benefit of a 
discussion with Prof. Kewal Motwani, Professor of Sociology, Annamalai 
University, on objectives of teaching sociology in the universities. The 
report and recommendation of the committee are contained in the 
succeeding pages. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIOLOGY IN INDIA 

In order to understand the present position of sociology in Indian univer¬ 
sities, it is necessary to refer in brief to the history of its teaching in Indian 
universities. The first postgraduate department of sociology was established 
in the University of Bombay in the year 1919. It was headed by Prof. 
Patrick Geddes. The department attracted students for the M.A. and 
Ph.D. courses from different parts of the country. Prof. G.S. Ghurye was 
appointed reader in sociology and head of the department in 1924. In 
1925, the late Dr. N.A. Thoothi was also appointed as reader in the same 
department. In 1934, Dr. Ghurye was appointed professor of sociology, 
a post which he held with distinction till March, 1959, when he retired and 
Dr. K.M. Kapadia succeeded him. The department of sociology in Bombay 
has a fine record of teaching and research to its credit and among its various 
activities may be mentioned the publication of a series of books in sociology, 
embodying some of the research work done by the members of the staff 
and research students. So far, nine books have been published in the series.* 

Another important centre of sociological teaching and research was 
in the University of Lucknow where Prof. Radha Kamal Mukerjee held the 
professorship of sociology and economics. (The department also included 
anthropology, ably taught by Prof. D.N. Majumdar). Professor Mukerjee 
has published a number of books and papers on different aspects of sociology 
and these have attracted wide attention. The department at Lucknow 
offers postgraduate and Ph.D. training. The department of sociology 
and economics eventually split up into three departments: economics, 
sociology and social work and anthropology. 

Mysore University started teaching sociology in the year 1928-29. 
To begin with sociology was part of the department of philosophy and the 
professor of philosophy at that time Prof A. R. Wadia, used to be in charge 
of the organisation of teaching in sociology also. The department acquired 
an independent status in 1962. The department has expanded in recent 
years and research work has been done in areas of sociology, such as rural 
sociology, sociology of religion and urban sociology. 

# Handbook of Information, 1963-64, Department of Sociology, University of 
Bombay, pp. 5-6. 
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The department of sociology at the Annainalai University was started 
in 1953 under the headship of Dr. (Miss) M. Cornelius and designated as the 
department of social studies and civic welfare. The name was changed 
to sociology in 1957. The department provides for teaching for B.A., M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees. Dr. Kewal Motwani is the head of the department. 

The department of sociology at the M.S. University of Baroda was 
established in 1951 as an independent department under the headship of 
Prof. M.N. Srinivas. It has completed several research projects in rural, 
urban and educational sociology. Prof. l.P. Desai became professor and 
head of the department in July, 1959. 

The Osmania University introduced sociology as an optional subject 
as far back as 1928. A full-fledged department of sociology came into being 
in 1946, when anthropology was also introduced as a distinct subject of 
study. Eminent teachers such as Prof. Furer Haimendorf and Dr. S.C. 
Dube have been associated with this department. Among its fields of specia¬ 
lisation may be mentioned sociological theory and cultural anthropology. 

The department of sociology at Delhi University was started in March 
1959 with Prof. M.N. Srinivas as the head of the department. It has 
attracted students from different parts of India including tribal areas and a 
few students come from other countries also. The department also provides 
guidance for the Ph. D. degree. It has recently completed a study of the 
Industrial Estate near Delhi, which is one of the five studies in India 
sponsored by the UNESCO Research Centre in Delhi. 

In Gujarat University, the department of sociology is part of the Uni¬ 
versity School of Social Sciences founded in 1954. The department has recen¬ 
tly completed a survey of the graduates of the Gujarat University with 
financial assistance from the University Grants Commission. It has also 
conducted an investigation on ‘The beggar problem in the city of Ahmeda- 
bad’ and ‘A socio-economic survey of women in profession in the city of 
Ahmedabad’. 

The Patna University started a postgraduate department of sociology 
in July, 1951. The aim of postgraduate studies in the department is not 
only to acquaint the students with the theoretical foundations of sociology 
but also to impart practical training and to equip them for conducting socio¬ 
logical field researches. The department also aims at fostering research 
on important topics. The syllabus of the postgraduate course includes 



compulsory research work carrying 200 marks. Dr. N. Prasad is the pro¬ 
fessor and head of the department. 

The Institute of Social Sciences of Agra University (established in the 
year 1956) undertakes teaching for M.A. and Ph.D. in sociology. The 
members of the staff have undertaken research projects specially in the field 
of social research. The department also brings out a journal of social 
sciences. The UNESCO in collaboration with the Institute of Social Sciences 
at Agra, organised a refresher course for sociologists in the South East 
Asian region during the winter of 1960-61. Dr. R. N. Saxena is the 
Director of the Institute. 

Poona University has a department of sociology, located in the Deccan 
College Postgraduate and Research Institute. Dr. (Mrs.) Iravati Karve is 
the head of the department of sociology and anthropology. The depart¬ 
ment has recently completed a survey of community inter-relations at the 
village level for the Research Programme Committee of the Planning Com¬ 
mission. It has been published by the Deccan College under the title ‘Group 
Relations in Village Community’. 

Rajasthan University set up a department of sociology under the 
headship of Dr. T.K.N. Unnithan. It offers teaching and research facilities 
at the postgraduate and doctorate levels. The department has recently 
undertaken for the UNESCO an investigation relating to “the tradition of 
non-violence in the East and West.” 

Departments of sociology have also been established in the Univer¬ 
sities of Bhagalpur (1956), Gorakhpur (1958) and Jabalpur (1960). 

It is clear from the foregoing that^while economics and political science 
had firmly established themselves as academic disciplines in our country 
before 1947, sociology had not done so. The “resistance” to sociology 
which our universities displayed in the pre-independence years is a matter 
worthy of investigation. In the absence of a systematic study of the reasons 
for such resistance one has no option but to guess. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that academic tradition generally in Britain and especial¬ 
ly in such ancient centres of learning as Oxford and Cambridge, has not 
been friendly until recently to sociology. (British universities seem to be 
however rapidly making up for their previous indifference to sociology). 
Sociology to the Victorian British was associated with the French (and 
foreign) radical thought which included socialism, and it was, therefore, 
suspect. It was anthropology which made headway in Victorian and 
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post-Victorian Britain and this was consistent with Britain’s being the biggest 
colonial power in the world. Colonial administration required a body 
of accurate knowledge about the culture and institutions of the innumerable 
ethnic groups which formed the British empire. 

It was not only that Indian universities, which were dominated by 
Indians trained in British universities, did not take kindly to sociology, 
Indian intellectuals did not even see the need to study their institutions. 
Even political workers who displayed an active interest in reform did not con¬ 
sider it necessary to study the conditions which they were trying to alter. 
All effort had to be utilised for the achievement of swaraj , and intellectual 
interest in their own social environment was looked upon as a luxury. Apart 
from this, Indian intellectuals were so much on the defensive about the con¬ 
ditions prevalent in their own society and their institutions that they did 
not like them to be made known to the world outside. In fact, until the 
attainment of Independence there was a strong prejudice against anthro¬ 
pology because, according to educated Indians, the efforts of anthropolo¬ 
gists only succeeded in portraying the country as primitive. Also British 
anthropologists generally argued for the protection of the tribes from 
exploitation by the plains Hindus. Under the 1935 Act, regions where there 
was a concentration of tribal population were to be called “excluded areas” 
and directly ruled by the British. Nationalist Indians regarded anthropology 
and sociology as dangerous subjects which were capable of delaying the 
transfer of political power to Indians. Even today the study of some aspects 
of Indian society is not liked by elderly Indians as such studies will project 
a poor image of India to the outside world. 

With the achievement of Independence in 1947, and even more with 
the starting of various developmental projects and the Five Year Plans there 
was a natural desire to understand the social conditions prevalent in different 
parts of the country. The stress of the developmental projects on the need 
to rouse the enthusiasm of the people for increased production etc., em¬ 
phasized the need to study the culture, institutions and attitudes of different 
sections of the population in various regions of the country. 

With the introduction of universal suffrage and pane hay at i raj , the 
study of political behaviour of the people at large assumed an urgency which 
it did not have prior to independence. It may also be noted here that in 
the years since Independence a large number of social scientists from the 
United States have visited India as also a large number of Indians have 
studied social sciences in the U.S.A., Britain and the Hague. Sociology is 
not only a popular subject in American universities but sociological ideas 
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and techniques have penetrated other social sciences more generally than 
in European countries. The arrival of American social scientists as advisers 
to the Government of India on a variety of matters and the Fulbright pro¬ 
gramme of exchanging teachers and awarding fellowships have all marked 
a sharp increase of interest in sociology in independent India. Yet another 
fact needs to be noted here. The end of World War II seems to have increased 
the interest of western countries in underdeveloped and developing 
countries, and this has resulted in a large number of sociologists, anthropo¬ 
logists and political scientists from western countries visiting India and 
spending fairly long periods here making studies of various aspects of Indian 
life. One may say that India is being discovered once again by the west 
and this time not by indologists but by the social scientists. 

The net effect of all this has been to create a suddenly increased demand 
for sociologists at all levels and in various capacities. It is in this context 
that the teaching of sociology in Indian universities needs to be examined. 
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EXISTING FACILITIES * 

The information available with the University Grants Commission 
is based on replies received from 24 universities namely, Agra, Andhra, 
Annamalai, Baroda, Bhagalpur, Bombay, Delhi, Gorakhpur, Gujarat, 
Jabalpur, Lucknow, Madras, Marathwada, Mysore, Nagpur, Osmania, 
Panjab, Patna, Poona, Rajasthan, S.N.D.T. Women's, S.V. Vidyapeeth, 
Utkalf and Vikram**. 

I 

B. A. COURSE 

The teaching of sociology at the undergraduate level is conducted 
by the following 21 universities at their headquarters or affiliated and con¬ 
stituent colleges or both: Agra, Andhra, Annamalai, Baroda, Bhagalpur, 
Bombay, Gorakhpur, Gujarat, Jabalpur, Lucknow, Madras, Marathwada, 
Mysore, Nagpur, Osmania, Patna, Poona, Rajasthan, S.N.D.T. Women's, 
S. V. Vidyapeeth and Vikram. 

Minimum Qualifications 

The required academic requirement for admission to B.A. (with 
sociology) is passing the intermediate or higher secondary or pre-university 
examination or equivalent qualification. That is, most universities 
do not require any special proficiency in sociology to be shown by candi¬ 
dates for admission to the B.A. Two universities, namely, Gujarat and 
S.N.D.T. Women’s, do not allow science students to offer sociology. In the 
University of Nagpur, no special condition is laid down for admission to 
B.A. for those, who offer sociology as one of the optional subjects. 

Content of Courses 

The pattern of courses in sociology at the undergraduate level reflects 
a complete lack of uniformity. Principles/Elements of Sociology is the 

* The information was collected in 1961-62 in response to a questionnaire 
issued by the University Grants Commission (Appendix 1). This was brought 
up-to-date in 1965-66 by some universities. 

t In Utkal University, sociology is an optional subject having provision for 
3 papers. Non-collegiate students are allowed to offer the subject. 

## It is understood that sociology is taught in the following universities also : 

(i) Jodhpur; (ii) Kalyani; (iii) Karnatak; (iv) Shivaji; and (v) Kerala, 
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only paper common in most of the universities. Other papers, e.g., Indian 
Sociology, Cultural Anthropology, Social Psychology, Comparative Social 
Institutions, Social Problems, Social Evolution etc., have a very low frequency 
distribution (Appendix II-A). Similarly the number of papers which a candi¬ 
date for the B.A. degree is required to offer varies from one university to 
another. The Universities of Baroda and S.N.D.T. Women’s have prescribed 
only one paper while the University of Jabalpur has as many as 5 papers in 
sociology. Other universities have papers ranging from 2 to 4. The Univer¬ 
sity of Mysore has 4 papers for sociology as a major subject of study and 2 
papers for sociology as a minor. The University of Agra has 4 papers for 
sociology which can be offered as one of the 3 subjects for the B.A. degree. 
Bombay University has 6 papers in sociology and 6 in anthropology. Students 
are also allowed to take two papers in sociology or cultural anthropology 
along with 6 papers in economics or politics or history. In Osmania Uni¬ 
versity, a candidate for the B.A. degree has to offer 2 compulsory and 1 out 
of 3 optional papers. In Poona University, in addition to two papers (Gene¬ 
ral Sociology and Cultural Anthropology) there are 4 papers (Paper I-Major 
Social Groups and Institutions, Paper II—Social Psychology, Paper III— 
Human Social Institutions (Classical), Paper IV—Indian Social Problems) 
in the three-year degree course. There are no optional papers in the 
other reporting universities (Appendix IV-A). 

Teaching Methods 

The study of sociology at the B.A. level, can be combined with various 
subjects in the faculty of arts e.g., either economics and politics or geo¬ 
graphy and law or history and minor science in the University of Anna- 
malai; history, politics, philosophy and psychology in Andhra University; 
politics, economics, psychology and history in Baroda University; social 
work, social psychology and social anthropology in Bhagalpur University; 
any subject from among the social sciences in Gorakhpur University; 
history, economics, psychology, mathematics and politics in Marathwada 
University; psychology and philosophy in Mysore University and S.V. 
Vidyapeeth; any subject from the arts group in Nagpur, Poona 
and Rajasthan Universities; anthropology, psychology, ancient Indian 
history, Asian culture, political science, economics, social work and education 
in the University of Lucknow. 

The total number of lectures arranged per week during working terms 
for all the years combined varies from 35 in the University of Annamalai 
(for 4 papers) to 5 in some of the affiliated colleges of Madras University 
(for 2 papers). Tutorials are arranged in the Universities of Andhra, 
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Bhagalpur and Nagpur. Usually one period in a week is allotted to each 
group for tutorial work. 

Number of Students 

The total number of students studying sociology in B.A. in different 
universities (which have given the information) is as under: Andhra 
(221—including affiliated colleges); Annamalai (16); Bhagalpur (89); 
Gorakhpur (562); Gujarat (662 in both special and general); Marathwada 
(11); Mysore (314—in both major and minor); Nagpur (1335—including 
29 of old scheme—main); Osmania (245); Patna (101); Poona (90); and S.V. 
Vidyapeeth (198). 

II 

B.A. (HONS.) COURSE 

B.A. (Hons.) sometimes designated as special, or main, or major course 
in sociology is provided in the following 13 universities: Baroda, Bhagalpur, 
Bombay, Delhi, Gujarat, Lucknow, Mysore, Nagpur, Osmania, Patna, 
Poona, S.N.D.T. Women’s, and S.V. Vidyapeeth. 

The Osmania University has recently instituted the B.A. (special) 
course. In Calcutta University there is a compulsory paper in sociology 
under the caption: “Elements of Sociology—Theory and Institutions'’ 
(Paper IV) in Political Science (Hons.) in the three-year degree course. 
B.A. (Hons.) course has been abolished in Andhra University. 

Minimum Qualifications 

Generally speaking, no special qualifications have been laid down by 
universities for admission to B.A. (Hons.) or special course in sociology. 
In Baroda University, only those students who have taken sociology in the 
1st year are allowed to take up sociology (special) in the 2nd year. In 
Osmania University, students must have secured at least 50 per cent 
marks in the B.A. 1st year examination. 

Content of Courses 

The following are the core papers in most of the Indian universities: 
Principles t of Sociology, Social and Cultural Anthropology, Indian Sociolo¬ 
gy, Comparative Social Institutions, Social Welfare and Planning and His¬ 
tory of Social Thought. Other papers which find a place in the curriculum 
of B.A. (Hons.) course are: Social Psychology, Sociological Theories and 
Current Social Problems, Social Evolution, Social Research, Field Work 
Methods and Monographs, Urban Sociology, Social Biology and Essay 
(Appendix II-B). 
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Candidates for the B.A. (Hons.) degree have to offer 5-8 papers in 
different universities, with the exception of Bombay and Mysore Univer¬ 
sities, where candidates are required to offer 3 and 4 papers respectively. 
In Osmania University, candidates are required to offer 4 compulsory and 
1 out of 3 optional papers (Appendix IV-B). 

Teaching Methods 

Regarding the number of lectures and tutorials arranged per week in¬ 
formation is available from three universities only, namely, Baroda, Patna 
and S.V. Vidyapeeth. In Baroda University (3-6) lectures per week and 
3 tutorials per year are arranged. Patna University arranges 12 lectures 
per week while S.V. Vidyapeeth provides for 3 lectures and 1 tutorial per 
week in the honours course. 

Number of Students 

Information regarding the number of students in B.A. (Hons.) is as 
under: 16 students in 2nd year of B.A. (major) in Baroda University; 256 
students (for all the years combined) in B.A. (major) of Mysore University; 
80 students in the 1st year of B.A. (special) in S.N.D.T. Women’s Univer¬ 
sity and 71 students in 2nd year and 35 in 3rd year of B.A. (Hons.) in Patna 
University. 


Ill 

M. A. COURSE 

Facilities for postgraduate teaching in sociology are offered by the 
following 19 universities: Agra, Andhra, Annamalai, Baroda, Bhagalpur, 
Bombay, Delhi, Gorakhpur, Gujarat, Jabalpur, Lucknow, Mysore, Nagpur, 
Osmania, Panjab, Patna, Poona, Rajasthan and S.N.D.T. Women’s. 

The University of Calcutta proposes to start a department of post¬ 
graduate studies in sociology and has laid down the syllabus and other con¬ 
ditions. The subject will be known as ‘Sociology and Human Relations’. 
At present sociology is only an elective subject (two papers) in the M.A. 
course in political science. The University of Saugar plans to have a com¬ 
posite department of anthropology and sociology. It is proposed to start 
two separate Master’s level courses, one in General Sociology and the other 
in Sociology of Development. The general course will, for the present, be 
offered at one of the postgraduate colleges affiliated to the university. From 
July 1965, the university department of anthropology and sociology will start 
a course on Sociology of Development. It will include papers, among others, 
on (i) Sociology of Planned Change, (ii) Communication and Development, 
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(iii) Bureaucracy, Political Processes and Development; and (iv) Applica¬ 
tion of Social Sciences. These will be specialization papers in addition to 
course work on Sociological Theory, Indian Society and Research Methods 
in social sciences. The University of Madras has recently instituted a sepa¬ 
rate degree of Master of Arts in social work but this is not the same thing 
as sociology. The University of Nagpur has also started “social work” 
diploma course of 1| years (Hislop College) from 1964. Utkai University 
is also having a diploma course in social sciences and research methodology 
comprising 3 papers and a dissertation. The papers are on Statistics, Re¬ 
search Methodology, Principles of Sociology or Agricultural Economics. 
One can offer the course after completing the postgraduate course in any 
of the social sciences. 

Minimum Qualifications 

The minimum academic qualification for admission to M.A. (Sociology) 
is B.A. degree of any recognised university. The following universities 
have laid down special conditions for admission as noted below :— 

1. Agra At least a 2nd class in B.A. 

with at least one subject from 
among the social sciences. 

2. Andhra 1st or 2nd class in degree 

examination with papers in socio¬ 
logy and social sciences. 

3. Gorakhpur B.A. with at least one subject 

from among the social sciences. 

4. Gujarat At least 45 per cent marks in B.A. 

5. Jabalpur A paper in sociology at the B.A. 

level. At least 2nd class in 
B.A. with combination of var¬ 
ious subjects in the social 
sciences group. 

6. Mysore Atleast 40 per cent marks in B.A. 

B.A. with sociology or at least 
one subject from among the 
social sciences with 2nd division 


7. Nagpur 
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or minimum 40% marks in socio¬ 
logy or any of the social sciences. 

8. Rajasthan At least 2nd class marks in 

the degree examination or at 
least 2nd class marks in the 
subject. 

Content of Courses 

Principles of Sociology, Indian Sociological Problems, Rural and 
Urban Sociology, Social Planning and Structure, Social Psychology and 
Social Research and Investigations form the common core of compulsory 
papers at the postgraduate level in sociology (Appendix Il-C). The more 
common among the optional papers are: Rural/Urban Sociology, Social 
Psychology, Industrial Sociology, Criminology, Monograph/Essay and 
Population Problems (Appendix I1I-C). Candidates for the M.A. degree 
arc generally required to offer 8 papers (compulsory and optional) in all. 
In the Universities of Baroda, Gujarat and Mysore—all the 8 papeis are 
compulsory, in Bombay University students normally take 8 papers in 
sociology though they have the option to offer 4 papers in sociology and 
4 in economics, politics, history or philosophy (out of 75-80 students 
admitted every year only 1 or 2 exercise this option). In Bombay Univer¬ 
sity a student is allowed to get his M.A. degree in sociology by submitting 
a thesis as well. Candidates have to select 3 papers out of 7 optional papers 
in Nagpur University; 3 out of 6 in Agra University; 1 out of 4 in Andhra, 
Annamalai and Jabalpur Universities; 2 out of 4 in Delhi University; 2 out 
of 6 in Osmania University; 2 out of 8 in Calcutta and Patna Universities 
and 1 out of 3 in Rajasthan University (Appendix IV-C). 

A dissertation may be offered in lieu of compulsory/optional papers 
in the following 8 universities: Agra, Delhi, Gorakhpur, Gujarat, Nagpur, 
Patna, Osmania and Rajasthan. In Patna University dissertation is com¬ 
pulsory. It is considered equivalent to two papers. In Agra and Gujarat 
Universities a dissertation based on empirical work or monograph is com¬ 
pulsory. In Delhi University a dissertation is allowed in lieu of compulsory 
paper VIII—Modern Field Work Monographs. This is allowed for duly 
qualilied candidates and the subject of the dissertation has to be approved 
by the Committee of Courses and Studies in Sociology. In Gorakhpur 
University a dissertation may be written in lieu of one paper of M.A. (final). 
In Nagpur University a dissertation or research essay is compulsory in 
M.A. (final). In Osmania University candidates for M.A. (final) exa¬ 
mination may offer a monograph carrying an aggregate of 200 marks in 
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lieu of two papers provided that the Board of Studies in Sociology accepts 
the option. (The topic for the monograph must relate to some aspect of 
social life in India in the field of sociology or social anthropology). In 
Rajasthan University candidates who obtain at least 48 per cent marks in 
the previous examination are allowed to submit a report on field work (special 
paper IV of final examination). The reports have to conform to the speci¬ 
fications laid down by the university and are examined by a Board of 
Examiners who also conduct the viva-voce of the candidates. Candidates 
offering dissertation in lieu of compulsory/optional papers have to take the 
viva-voce test in the Universities of Agra, Nagpur and Rajasthan. 


Teaching Methods 

The study of sociology can be combined in the following universities 
with other subjects from among the social sciences (noted against each):- 


1. Baroda 

2. Bhagalpur 

3. Bombay 

4. Delhi 


5. Gujarat 

6. Mysore 

7. Nagpur 


8. Osmania 

9. Poona 

10. Utkal 


(a) politics (b) economics (c) psychology. 

(a) social anthropology (b) criminology (c) social 
statistics. 

(a) history (b) philosophy (c) economics (d) politics. 

Students of the M.A. course in economics can 
offer 3 optional papers in sociology. These 
papers are (i) Social Structure, (ii) Social 
Change and (iii) Indian Social Institutions. 

(a) history (bj economics (c) politics (d) 
psychology. 

(a) Social psychology (b) social and moral philo¬ 
sophy. 

Students of M.A. course in political science can 
offer 2 optional papers cf 100 marks each 
as (i) Principles of Sociology, and (ii) Social 
Anthropology. 

Social psychology. 

(a) history (b) economics (c) politics (d) psych £ 
logy. 

applied economics. 


Usually 2-5 lectures per week are arranged during working terms in 
most of the universities for each paper. S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
with one lecture per week per paper is a notable exception. Tutorials are 
provided in the following 9 universities: Agra, Andhra, Bhagalpur, Delhi, 
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Jabalpur, Nagpur, Patna, Poona, and Rajasthan. Seminar discussions 
are arranged in the Universities of Andhra, Bhagalpur, Delhi, Gorakhpur, 
Mysore, Nagpur, Osmania, Panjab, Poona, Rajasthan and S.N.D.T. Women’s. 
Judged by the number of periods allotted to tutorial and seminar work, the 
provision appears to be rather inadequate. 

Number of Students 

Total number of students offering sociology at the postgraduate level 
in different universities is given below (in brackets): Agra (83), Andhra (17), 
Annamalai (37), Baroda (13), Bhagalpur (64), Bombay (58), Delhi (24), 
Jabalpur (70), Mysore (61), Nagpur (67), Osmania (41), Panjab (73), 
Patna (120), Poona (100), Rajasthan (40), and S.N.D.T. Women’s (55). 

IV 

RESEARCH COURSES 

Facilities for doctoral research in sociology exist in the following 18 
universities: Agra, Andhra, Annamalai, Baroda, Bhagalpur, Bombay, Delhi, 
Gorakhpur, Gujarat, Lucknow, Mysore, Nagpur, Osmania, Panjab, Patna, 
Poona, Rajasthan and Utkal. 

Minimum Qualifications 

M.A. in sociology or in a closely allied subject is the qualification re¬ 
quired for admission to the Ph.D. course in the following 6 universities: 
Baroda, Delhi, Gorakhpur, Panjab, Poona and Utkal. The Universities of 
Agra, Andhra, Bhagalpur, Gujarat, Mysore, and Osmania insist on M.A. 
with at least a 2nd class before permitting candidates to pursue a research 
course. In Bombay University, the minimum qualification is B.A. pre¬ 
ferably with a 2nd class, but the students are admitted after satisfactory 
scrutiny regarding their capacity for research which extends to one term or 
even more in some cases. In Nagpur University, a candidate must be at 
least 2nd class M.A. in sociology or show evidence of special aptitude for 
research by publishing monographs/articles in recognised journals 
of sociology. In Rajasthan University, a candidate must have taken a 
Master’s degree and students are admitted to the Ph.D. course after proper 
scrutiny or test (including viva-voce) by the supervisor, of adequate general 
knowledge in their respective fields of study. In Delhi University, Ph.D. 
applicants face an interview before they are recommended or otherwise for 
admission. 
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Admission Procedure 

Appendix V describes the procedure followed in different universities 
for admission to a research course and the agencies that have to approve the 
admission. It will be observed that one or more of the following agencies 
have to approve admissions to a research course: postgraduate teacher, 
head of the department, Research Degree Committee/Board, Board of Studies, 
Faculty, Academic Council, Executive Council or Syndicate, and Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor. In most of the universities the most important single agency for deter¬ 
mining admission to research course is the Research Degree Committee/Board 
(Appendix V). 

Number of Research Students 

In 15 universities which have given the information about the number 
of research scholars in sociology, one candidate is registered for M. Litt. and 
130 for the Ph. D. degree. The University of Bombay has the largest number 
of research scholars (32) followed by Delhi (22), Poona (14) and Agra (12). 
These four universities together account for nearly 62 per cent of the research 
work being currently done in the subject. 

Duration of the Course 

The minimum duration of the Ph.D. course is two years in Agra, Andhra, 
Bhagaljrur, Delhi, Gujarat, Mysore, Nagpur, Patna, Poona and Rajasthan 
Universities and three years in Gorakhpur and Panjab. In Agra University, 
the period may be shortened to the extent of 12 months or 100 days’ work 
on the basis ofpublished work by the candidate. In Annamalai University, the 
Ph.D. course extends to 3 years for those who have taken the Master’s degree, 
InBarodaUniversity, candidates for the Ph.D. degree have to keep a minimum 
of four terms after M.A. In Bombay University, the Ph.D. course is of 2 
years duration but it extends to 3 years for those candidates who proceed 
to research directly after graduation. In Osmania University, the Ph.D. 
course is of 3 years duration but an exemption of one year is granted to mem¬ 
bers of the teaching staff. 

A candidate for the D.Litt. degree of Agra University must be a Ph.D. 
of at least 2 years standing or an M.A. of at least 5 years standing. A candi¬ 
date may submit his thesis at any time not earlier than 6 months and not later 
than 5 years from the date on which he was permitted to supplicate for the 
degree. In Bhagalpur University, the D.Litt. course requires a minimum of 
2 years and in Annamalai University it is a post Ph.D. degree for which a 
thesis may be submitted two years after obtaining Ph.D. In Patna University, 
5 years’ teaching experience is necessary for registration for D.Litt, 
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Supervision Arrangements 

Candidates for the Ph.D. degree have to work under the guidance of 
an approved supervisor in all the universities which offer facilities for doc¬ 
toral research. In Rajasthan University, research students must work 
under a recognized supervisor except in special cases approved by the 
Syndicate on the recommendation of the Board. In most of the universities 
the work of Ph.D. candidates is being supervised by senior teachers i.e., 
professors and readers. In Agra University, the supervisor must be (i) an 
approved head of a postgraduate department, or (ii) a teacher of post¬ 
graduate classes in the subject concerned for at least 3 years in an affiliated 
college and who has himself a Ph.D. or has published research work to his 
credit, or (iii) a teacher of postgraduate classes of a university who has 
himself obtained a doctorate degree or has published work to his 
credit or head of a section of a research institute, or department or 
(iv) a scholar of recognized merit approved by the Executive Council. 
In Panjab University, any teacher of the department can be entrusted with 
supervision of research work. In the Universities of Bhagalpur and Gorakh¬ 
pur, a person can be appointed as supervisor although he may not have 
obtained a doctorate degree and may not have any research experience. 
In Osmania University, the supervisor is appointed by the Council of 
Advanced Study and Research. 

Standards 

In Agra University, the Ph.D. dissertation “must be a piece of research 
work characterised either by the discovery of new facts or by a fresh inter¬ 
pretation of facts or theory. In either case it should evince the 
candidates’ capacity for critical examination and judgement. 
It must be suitable as regards literary presentation.” In Bombay 
University, the thesis must be an original contribution to knowledge 
and be carried out under the guidance or supervision of a teacher. 
The thesis should be either (i) a critical analysis of existing 
data, or (ii) a record of investigation, or (iii) a combination of these. In 
Andhra and Osmania Universities, the theses (i) must make a definite contri¬ 
bution to knowledge either through the discovery of new facts or a fresh ap¬ 
proach towards interpretation of facts and theory, (ii) must show originality 
and capacity for critical examination and judgement, and (iii) must be satis¬ 
factory in organization and style, and be suitable for publication. Candi¬ 
dates qualifying for Ph.D. are expected to make an original contribution in 
the field of investigation in the Universities of Bhagalpur, Delhi, Mysore, 
Panjab and Poona, 
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Other Requirements 

In addition to the thesis some other requirements have to be fulfilled 
by candidates for the Ph.D. degree in the universities mentioned below: 

Proficiency in a foreign language (other than English) is necessary in 
the Institute of Social Sciences, Agra University. In the Mysore 
University, the knowledge of a foreign language as such is not compulsory 
but it may be insisted upon in cases where the nature of the subject requires 
such knowledge. In Agra University, a candidate has to put in 200 days’ 
attendance in the department concerned at the place of research except in 
the case of teachers in affiliated colleges for whom attendance is at the dis¬ 
cretion of the supervisor. In Bombay University, candidates registered for 
Ph.D. have to reside within the territorial jurisdiction of the university. In 
Rajasthan University, the prescribed period of attendance is 160 days 
but a portion of this period can be spent outside the university for special 
guidance or facilities, as determined by the supervisor. In the Univer¬ 
sity of Panjab, external candidates are allowed to submit the disser¬ 
tation after they have resided for a period of two years within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the university. For external candidates the period of resi¬ 
dence is at least three years. In Bhagalpur University candidates are required 
to remain in the university for a period of two terms. In Gorakhpur Univer¬ 
sity, the period is 20 months from the date of registration. In Annamalai 
University, a candidate has to take a viva-voce test on the methodology of 
research at the end of the first year of his research course. In Mysore Uni¬ 
versity, candidates are required to produce some published papers. 

Evaluation 

The Ph.D. thesis is accepted in Baroda, Bhagalpur, Gorakhpur, Mysore, 
Osmania, Patna and Poona Universities, if it is approved by three examiners- 
2 external and the internal supervisor. In Andhra, Annamalai, Delhi and 
Nagpur Universities also it has to be approved by 3 examiners but the inter¬ 
nal supervisor is not asked to evaluate the thesis. In Agra, Bombay, Gujarat 
and Panjab Universities, the thesis is evaluated by 2 examiners including the 
internal supervisor. In Utkal University the thesis is sent to 2 or 3 examiners 
for evaluation. 

Viva-Voce 

A candidate for the Ph.D. degree has to take a viva-voce examination 
on his dissertation in Agra, Annamalai, Baroda, Bhagalpur, Bombay, Delhi, 
Gorakhpur, Nagpur, Panjab, Patna, Poona, Rajasthan and Utkal 
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Universities. In Osmania University the viva-voce test is left to the discretion 
of the Council for Advanced Studies and Research after receiving the reports 
of the examiners. There is no viva-voce test in Gujarat and Mysore 
Universities. In Andhra currently there is no viva voce , but it is proposed 
to be introduced shortly. 

Research Guidance 

In 18 universities which offer facilities for doctoral research, there are 
nearly 32 approved supervisors of whom 27 hold a doctorate degree. They 
are supervising the research work of 111 research students in the depart¬ 
ments of sociology. In the following 7 universities a teacher may guide 6 or 
even more theses: Agra, Andhra, Baroda, Bombay, Delhi, Nagpur, and 
Poona. The Universities of Annamalai, Bhagalpur, Gorakhpur, Gujarat 
and Panjab allow their teachers to guide 3—5 theses at a time and the Uni¬ 
versities of Mysore, Osmania, Rajasthan and Utkal allow only 2—3 theses 
to be guided by one teacher. 

Trends of Research 

Though research in sociology has taken many new directions, 
two important areas of research which have engaged the attention 
of a large number of students are the socio-economic and socio—psycholo¬ 
gical. Problems such as industrialization, community development, plan¬ 
ning, labour welfare, family planning, food and population, industrial re¬ 
lations, have been investigated under the former, besides a large number of 
socio-economic surveys which have been conducted on a regional basis. 
In the field of socio-psychological studies, the more important problems 
which have been undertaken for research are caste-tensions, social attitudes, 
peoples’ participation, juvenile delinquency, crime and suicide. Some of the 
problems which have gained importance in the wake of independence such 
as social demography, social legislation, social mobility, education, health, 
untouchability, social customs and practices have also been taken up for 
investigation. Some attempt has been made to study the processes of social 
evolution, and the analysis of social structures. 

V 

GENERAL 


Teaching Methods 

In universities where the tutorial system is in operation, students are 
asked to write essays which are discussed by the teachers. This ensures not 
only supervision of the students’ work but also brings the tutor 
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and students into a personal relationship. In Baroda University three tests 
are held during a session and the marks secured in these tests are added to 
the marks obtained in the final examination. Tutorial groups comprise 2 to 
6 students in the Universities of Agra, Delhi and Rajasthan. In most of the 
universities, students in tutorial groups are expected to meet their teachers 
once a week. 


There are nearly 91 teachers of all categories engaged in teaching socio¬ 
logy in the university departments of whom 47 are exclusively concerned with 
teaching at the postgraduate level. Teachers of sociology may be required 
to teach other subjects from among the social sciences in the University of 
Gujarat (depending on the exigencies of the situation) and in S.N.D.T. 
Women’s University (3—4 periods per week). In affiliated colleges of some 
universities e.g., Agra and Andhra, teachers of sociology are entrusted 
with work in what are considered to be related departments viz., philosophy, 
economics, commerce, etc. 


Professors of sociology have to do 4-6 hours of teaching per week in 
the Universities of Agra, Andhra, Bombay, Delhi and Patna, and 7-12 hours per 
week in the Universities of Annamalai, Jabalpur, Mysore, Osmania and Rajas¬ 
than. For readers in sociology, the quantum of work is 2-9 hours per week 
in the Universities of Annamalai, Bombay, Delhi, G ujarat, Jabalpur, Punjab, 
Poona, S.N.D.T. Women’s and Utkal, and'10-18 hours per week in the 
Universities of Agra, Bhagalpur, Mysore and Rajasthan, and 18-20 hours per 
week in the University of Osmania. Lecturers are expected to teach 2-12 
hours in a week in the Universities of Agra, Bombay, Delhi, Gujarat, 
Jabalpur, Panjab and S.N.D.T. Women’s, and 13-18 hours in the Universities 
of Andhra, Annamalai, Mysore, Patna, Rajasthan and S.V. Yidyapeeth. 
The maximum workload for lecturers is 12-14 periods per week in the Univer¬ 
sity of Nagpur and 18-21 periods per week in the Osmania University. 


Some distinction in fixing the workload of postgraduate and under¬ 
graduate teachers is made in the Universities of Agra, Annamalai, Bhagalpur 
Gujarat, Nagpur, Osmania, Patna and S.N.D.T. Women’s . In all univer¬ 
sities where such distinction is made, the lecture assignment of a postgraduate 
teacher is less as compared to undergraduate teachers but the actual assign¬ 
ment varies from one university to another. In Agra University the maxi¬ 
mum number of periods (per week) assigned to different categories of teachers 
are as follows; 
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No. of periods 

(a) 

Head of a postgraduate department 

18 

(b) 

Head of a degree department 

21 

(c) 

Lecturer in a postgraduate department 

21 

(d) 

Lecturer in a degree department 

24 


In Andhra University teachers of undergraduate classes have to take 
18 periods per week consisting of 16 lectures and 2 tutorials as against 12 
periods per week for teachers doing postgraduate work. In Annamalai Uni¬ 
versity the maximum number of periods that is assigned to teachers of post¬ 
graduate and undergraduate classes is 12-14 per week. In Patna University 
the maximum workload is 15 hours for postgraduate teachers and 18 hours 
for college teachers. In Bhagalpur University teachers in the university 
have to do 15 hours teaching per week. The maximum workload of teachers 
in the affiliated colleges is 19 periods per week. In Gujarat University., 
readers and lecturers in the University School of Social Sciences have to teach 
four periods in a week but in the case of postgraduate teachers and assis¬ 
tants in the colleges the assignment is 16 hours per week consisting 
of 12 lectures and 4 tutorials. In Osmania University teachers of 
undergraduate classes have to take 21 periods in a week as against 18 
periods per week for teachers doing postgraduate work also. In Nagpur 
University one lecture to M.A. classes is considered as equivalent to 1.5 
lecture at B.A., while in S.N.D.T. Women’s University one lecture to post¬ 
graduate classes is considered as equivalent to 2 lectures to undergraduate 
classes. 

Details of academic qualifications, teaching experience and publications 
are available for 88 teachers engaged in teaching sociology in university de¬ 
partments. Of these nearly 40 per cent hold doctorate degrees, 20 per cent 
have done M.A. in the 1st class and 5 per cent have foreign qualifications. 
Teaching experience varies from one university to another but it appears 
that the proportion of teachers with teaching experience upto 5 years is re¬ 
latively high (53 per cent). Proportion of teachers with teaching experience 
ranging from 5 to 10 years is 21 per cent and of teachers with an experience 
of more than 10 years is 26 per cent. From these figures it can be seen that 
the teaching staff in sociology has increased rapidly (nearly 3 times) during 
the last five years. 

Library Facilities 

Separate departmental libraries (sometimes designated as seminar 
libraries) are in existence in the following 13 universities: Agra, Andhra, 
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Annamalai, Bhagalpur, Bombay, Delhi, Jabalpur, Madras, Osmania, Panjab, 
Patna, S.V. Vidyapeeth and Utkal. The normal annual provision for addi¬ 
tion of reading material in the departmental library of sociology is Rs. 5,000 
or less in the Universities of Bhagalpur, Madras, Osmania, Patna and S.V. 
Vidyapeeth and Rs. 10,000 or more in the Institute of Social Sciences, Agra 
University. In Annamalai, Bhagalpur, Delhi and Panjab Universities, 
the total number of books in the departmental libraries appears to be rather 
inadequate as these universities have less than 500 books in their departmental 
libraries. 

The total number of books in sociology in the main and dapartmental 
libraries is 100-1,000 in the Universities of Andhra, Marathwada, and S.V. 
Vidyapeeth, 1,000-3,000 in the universities of Agra, Bhagalpur, Gorakhpur, 
Jabalpur, Madras, Nagpur, Panjab and Utkal, and 3,000-5,000 in the Univer¬ 
sities of Annamalai, Calcutta, Delhi, Gujarat, Mysore and Osmania. It 
is only in two universities, namely, Baroda and Bombay that the number 
of books in sociology approaches anywhere near adequacy (5,000 
and above). The annual expenditure on acquisition of books is 
Rs. 500 to 3,000 in the Universities of Andhra, Bhagalpur, Calcutta, Madras, 
Mysore, Poona and S.V. Vidyapeeth, Rs. 3,000-5,000 in the Universities 
of Annamalai, Baroda, Gujarat, Nagpur and Utkal, and more than Rs. 5,000 
in the Universities of Bombay and Gorakhpur. The Panjab University 
incurred an expenditure of Rs. 20,000 on books in sociology during the 
Second Plan period and the Rajasthan University has made a budget 
allocation of Rs. 25,000 for new books in the subject. It will be seen from 
the above that only 3 universities, namely, Baroda, Bombay, Annamalai and 
Gujarat have an adequate stock of books in sociology, and at the same time 
a fair provision for addition of reading material. 

Indian as well as foreign journals in sociology are being subscribed to 
by the libraries of Indian universities. Most of the universities arc subscrib¬ 
ing only 6 to 12 journals, e.g. Annamalai (10), Bhagalpur (6), Gorakhpur 
(6), Jabalpur (9), Madras (12), Marathwada* (6), Mysore (12), Osmania (8), 
Patna (8), S.V. Vidyapeeth (6), and Utkal (7). It may be noted that six of 
these universities, namely, Bhagalpur, Gorakhpur, Jabalpur, Mysore, Nagpur 
and Osmania offer facilities for teaching in sociology up to the postgraduate 
level. The position would appear to be satisfactory in the following univer¬ 
sities: Agra (58), Delhi (57), Baroda (40), Bombay (38), Gujarat (26), Nagpur 


♦Journals subscribed to by the Marathwada University include journals in economics 
and politics also. 
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(22), and Panjab (21), (Figures in brackets indicate the number of journals 
subscribed to by the library). 

A separate fund for financing research projects and schemes is available 
in the department of sociology in the Universities of Agra, Baroda, Bombay, 
Gujarat, Panjab and Utkal. In Agra University, a sum of Rs. 25,000 per 
annum is earmarked for the purpose. The amount is Rs. 1,000-2,000 in Baroda, 
Rs. 2,000 in Bombay and Rs. 1,000 in Panjab and Utkal Universities. In 
Gujarat University, there is a budget provision of Rs. 6,000 meant for all 
the departments of the School of Social Sciences, viz., economics, sociology, 
politics and labour welfare. The Delhi University has made an allocation 
of Rs. 10,000 for the Third Five-Year Plan period. 

Primary source materials for reference and research in sociology, such 
as books, journals, encyclopaedia, government reports, census reports and 
U.N. publications are available in a number of universities. The Calcutta 
University Library has a number of government and institutional report of 
the 18th and 19th centuries rarely available elsewhere, besides European 
travel literature of this period. The Nagpur and Poona Universities have 
in their possession (1) District and Imperial Gazettes, (2) Monographs of 
Tribes and Castes etc. Completed questionnaires and schedules prepared 
for various sociological research projects are available in the Utkal Univer¬ 
sity library. 

Departments of sociology enjoy autonomy in purchasing books in 
the Universities of Agra, Andhra, Baroda, Bhagalpur, Bombay, Delhi, Gora¬ 
khpur, Gujarat, Jabalpur, Mysore, Nagpur, Osmania, Panjab, Patna, Rajas¬ 
than and S.V. Vidyapeeth. In some of these universities, the departments 
are not fully autonomous. In Annamalai University, the department is 
autonomous in selecting books which are purchased by the library and added 
to the general stock. In Mysore University, the department recommends 
the books but formal sanction is necessary for purchase. In Panjab Univer¬ 
sity, the department is autonomous in respect of bringing books but dupli¬ 
cation and finances are looked into by the central library. In Patna 
University, selection of books is done by the head of the department on the 
recommendation of teachers in the subject but funds are earmarked by the 
library for each subject. In Rajasthan University, books are purchased by 
the central library on the recommendation of a book selection committee 
consisting of the members of the staff. 

Arrangements for circulation of current journals exist in the following 
10 universities: Agra, Annamalai, Bombay, Delhi, Gorakhpur, Gujarat, 
Madras, Panjab, Patna and S.V. Vidyapeeth. The University of Rajasthan 
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proposes to introduce the system under which the current issues may first 
come to the department and from there circulated among the members of 
the staff and the students before they are placed in the library in a bound 
form. In Nagpur University, the current journals arc kept in the open shelf 
in the reading room. 

From the number of books in sociology loaned out to students during 
the course of the week January 16-22 and the total number of students study¬ 
ing the subject at the undergraduate and postgraduate levels, it is seen that 
out of 8 universities it is only in 2 universities, namely, Agra and Mysore 
that a student on the average borrows more than one book from the library 
in a week. In other universities, the proportion of books loaned out to the 
number of students enrolled in the subject varies from 1:40 (Gujarat) to 1:1 
(Mysore). On the basis of data it may be stated that 78 per cent of the stud¬ 
ent population in our universities do not make sufficient and adequate use 
of the available library facilities. 

For acquisition of books in the library, the procedure which is generally 
followed may be stated as follows: The librarian or the library executive 
committee formally sanctions the purchase of books on the basis of an indent 
prepared by the head of the department. In the selection of books, help 
is also taken from reviews and bibliographies etc., and suggestions are re¬ 
ceived from students, teachers, research scholars and heads of allied sub¬ 
jects. Books are generally purchased from approved and standard book¬ 
sellers/publishers, firms etc., either on approral or by inviting quotations. 
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SOCIOLOGY AS AN INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE 

Most Indian sociologists arc of the view that sociology has emerged 
as an independent subject with its own area of knowledge, body of concepts, 
point of view and methods and techniques. Almost all of them reject the 
view that sociology is a synthesis of all social sciences. Such a view is happily a 
thing of the past. The sociologist studies human societies in an objective and 
scientific manner. All societies in space and time constitute the subject matter 
of sociology, and the sociologist has to bring to bear a comparative approach 
to the study of the institutions in any one society. Such comparison may 
be explicit, or more often, implicit. He relates, or tries to relate, every fea¬ 
ture of social life to the total social frame-work. To him economic, political, 
religious and legal facts arc also social facts. Each category of facts has to 
be viewed not only against the total social frame-work but also in relation to 
other categories of social facts. To do this adequately calls for a deep know¬ 
ledge of sociology as well as of the area of the particular discipline specialising 
in each distinct category of social facts. Thus a sociologist dealing with 
the sociology of economic development needs to have knowledge not only 
of sociology but also a firm grounding in economics. In recent years new 
and important specialisms are developing in sociology: the sociology of eco¬ 
nomic institutions, political sociology, sociology' of knowledge, sociology 
of religion, sociology of education, sociology of law, sociology of kinship, 
etc. We need to train not only general sociologists but also sociologists 
in each of the above specialisms. 

Sociology thus conceived is a serious intellectual discipline which should 
be cultivated at all academic level. It enables the sociologist to achieve 
a greater understanding of his own as well as of other societies. This results 
in his having a certain amount of detachment towards the institutions of 
his ow n society as well as a certain amount of sympathy with those of other 
societies. Both arc highly desirable qualities, and particularly so in the 
modern world. It is hardly necessary to argue here that knowledge of so¬ 
ciology is pointedly relevant to the understanding of the highly complex 
process of economic and social development; and especially in a country as 
India which has such a long and recorded history and which is so rich in 
diversity. 

As between sociology and other social sciences, the relationship is one 
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of mutual inter-dependence. Mention may be made in this connection, 
of how the study of religion, law, and even economics, have been enriched 
by the bringing of a sociological or social anthropological point of view to 
them. (We have in mind the contributions of such thinkers as Morgan, 
Maine, Fustel deCoulanges, Marx, Robertson Smith, Durkheim, Frazer and 
Max Weber). The study of sociology can yield fresh insights into the nature 
of ancient Indian society and polity. That is why there is need to bring 
students from Indian languages and especially classical languages such as 
Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and Pali to sociology. 

It is true that at the present day there is a certain lack of uniformity 
in courses of studies in sociology at all levels. Even the titles of the diffe¬ 
rent papers are often found to vary from one university to another. For ins¬ 
tance, demography may form part of sociology in one university whereas 
in another it may form a part of economics. In a few universities (e.g. Agra, 
Rajasthan) a dissertation generally forms part of the M.A. course, whereas 
in many others the M.A. course consists of two years of study followed by 
examination in eight papers. In Bombay, a candidate may either take the 
eight papers at the end of two years or get the degree by writing a dissertation. 

We would like to refer to another feature of the teaching of sociology in 
Indian universities. In some universities such as Agra, Andhra and Lucknow 
sociology and social work are taught in the same department. Annamalai 
is unique in having a department of social sciences (which is now a depart¬ 
ment of sociology). In Mysore, the department of sociology was until very 
recently a part of philosophy. Except for Poona, in all other Indian univer¬ 
sities anthropology and sociology not only constitute different departments 
but each department is in a different faculty. Anthropology generally is 
in the faculty of science whereas sociology is generally in the faculty of arts 
or social sciences. Generally, sociology and anthropology are taught as 
though they are completely different subjects, forgetting that social anthro¬ 
pology is everywhere rapidly becoming a part of sociology. In this context 
it is necessary to remember that in a country such as India which includes 
nearly 30 million tribal people, 60 million scheduled castes and nearly 160 
million other backward classes, sociology has to be taught in close association 
with, social anthropology. Contemporary world trend appears to favour 
close association between sociology and social anthropology. The Austra¬ 
lian National University has set up a composite department of anthropology 
and sociology. The School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London, has combined sociology with anthropology. In view of the 
lack of resources in these subjects, and especially because of great over¬ 
lapping between these two subjects in India, this trend deserves every encoura- 
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gement. We would therefore, suggest that in universities which already have 
strong departments of sociology, social anthropology should be developed 
within their fold. On the other hand in universities with sociologically- 
oriented departments of social anthropology, it would be an advantage to 
initiate studies in sociology within their fold. Mention may be made in this 
connection of the University of Saugar, where under Prof. S.C. Dube, a sys¬ 
tematic effort has been made to integrate theoretical training and research 
in social anthropology and sociology for the last seven years. Sociology 
is now proposed to be developed with social anthropology. Another point 
which we would like to make here is that while a knowledge of sociology may 
be useful to social workers, knowledge of social work is not necessary for 
the scientific study of human society. Further, the needs of a department 
of social work are so different from the needs of other social sciences 
that it is essential to separate sociology from social work. In order to de¬ 
velop sociology in Indian universities it is necessary that it is taught in a 
separate department which is an integral part of the faculty of social sciences. 
We would also like students who have done classical and modern Indian 
languages to come into sociology as they provide a core of students who 
carry the sociological point of view to the study of literature in these 
languages. 

Sociology should also be taught in close association with other social 
sciences such as economics, political science, psychology, history and geog¬ 
raphy. In a country such as India which is likely to be preoccupied with 
problems of development for the next 50 years or so it is very' necessary that 
all those studying social sciences are made to be keenly aware, from the very 
beginning, of the intimate and intricate way in which different aspects of 
social life are inter-woven. In a democracy such as India's no problem 
of development is without its political aspect. There is a tendency on the 
part of some experts and administrators to regard the political dimension as 
something that opens the door to wrong or immoral factors. This is an 
extremely naive view in a democracy based on adult suffrage. A 
more adult view would be to accept the omnipresence of the political 
dimension, and to adopt measures, short term as well as long term, to see 
that it takes a reasonable form. 

When demonstrating the close inter-relationship between the different 
facets of social life it would be desirable to have in all universities a combined 
honours course in the social sciences on the model of the Oxford PPE Course. 
That would protect the future social scientists, administrators and teachers 
from treating each aspect of social life as though it bore no relation to the 
other aspects. 
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PLACE OF SOCIOLOGY IN INDIAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

It is necessary that the student is taught from the very beginning to 
refer ideas and theoretical formulations to a body of empirical data. Theory 
must issue from a study of facts and lead in turn to the collection of 
better data. This does not mean, however, that we consider philosophical 
speculation as useless. In our considered opinion it would be desirable 
if students of sociology had a background of social and political theory, 
and of social philosophy. Our ideas of what is desirable have had to take 
note of what is practicable under the circumstances prevailing in our uni¬ 
versities and country at large. As between social philosophy (including 
ethics and social theory) and social sciences (including economics, political 
science, psychology and history), we have regarded the latter as more 
necessary. It is usual in our universities to require candidates pursuing a 
B.A. Honours or B.A. Special course to offer one or two ancillary or 
subsidiary subjects. This is a good convention, and we would like students 
offering sociology as the main or major subject at the B.A. to offer social 
science subjects (including statistics for social scientists). The study of the 
major and ancillary subjects along with the languages (regional, national, 
English and classical) is more than enough for a three-year degree course. 

How then to give the student of sociology some idea of social theory? 
The best that can be hoped for in this connection is to stimulate the students’ 
interest in the matrix of ideas out of which the subject of sociology has 
arisen. In the general paper on sociology an attempt should be made to 
give an idea of the triple stream which has contributed to the growth of 
sociology, viz., radical, political and social thought, interest in social welfare 
and social surveys and the development of social philosophy. (Some of 
this material is to be found in Isiah Berlin’s short book on Marx, Evans— 
Pritchard’s Social Anthropology and Radcliffe-Brown’s Method in Social 
Anthropology). 

An empirical bias can be given to the teaching of sociology in several 
ways. The papers forming part of the course at different levels should 
include the study of actual institutions such as marriage, family, kinship, 
caste, class and religion. We would like to mention, in this connection 
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two papers in particular, Indian Social Institutions and Social Change 
in Modern India. 

In teaching a paper in sociology the teacher must try to relate his teach¬ 
ing at every point to institutions. He should begin by referring to the in¬ 
stitutions with which the students are familiar and then he should compare 
or contrast institutions in other societies. Continuous reference to insti¬ 
tutions in the student’s own country may make them too ethnocentric. 

An empirical emphasis can be introduced by pointing out the im¬ 
portance of field-work for the study of social institutions. The “field” is 
for the sociologists what the laboratory is for the scientists. When one 
studies the history of the development of sociological theory one sees how 
new concepts have given rise to a higher standard of field-work and how 
higher standards of field-work have in turn produced refinements in theory. 
It is only in a field-study that the sociologist is made aware, with an im¬ 
mediacy that is not present in other studies, of the actual texture of social 
relationships and the ramifications of inter-relations between different in¬ 
stitutions. Field-work gives the sociologist a universe of reference on 
which he draws throughout his professional life. It sharpens his sensitivity 
to impact of institutions on individual behaviour and vice versa. It is there¬ 
fore very desirable that a sociologist makes at least two field-studies in two 
different culture-areas so that he has two different universe of reference. 
Otherwise there is the danger that he may fall into the Malinowskian error 
of treating his particular field one among hundreds of societies, as equiva¬ 
lent to human society. Generally, unless there are strong reasons to the 
contrary, a Ph. D. thesis in sociology should be based on field-work. It 
is necessary that the sociologist has experience of it as early as possible in 
his professional life. 

Field-work cannot, however, be thought of at the B.A. or B.A. Hon¬ 
ours level. All that could be attempted at B.A. or B.A. Honours is to give 
an empirical bias to the teaching of sociology and also to introduce the 
students to research techniques and methods. We have already referred 
to the fact that the papers on Social Institutions and Social Change should 
directly pay attention to the institutions with which students are most fami¬ 
liar. Institutions in other countries should also be referred to by way of 
comparison and contrast. In fact, this mode of teaching should be follow¬ 
ed in all the papers as it is often found that students do not get anything 
to bite into when sociological concepts and definitions are being discussed 
in the class. The paper on research techniques and methods ought to serve 
a two-fold purpose. The first should be to acquaint the student with the 
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methods used by the sociologists and social anthropologists in the collection 
of data, pointing to the merits as well as deficiencies in the data so collec¬ 
ted. It is often found that students who have not undergone field-work 
at an early stage in their career not only do not develop a feeling for the 
social reality but they develop a complex about field-work. Even more, 
in order to introduce students to intensive field-work at a later stage it is 
necessary to see that there are some practical exercises at the B.A. Honours. 
Students could be asked to collect censuses in their neighbourhood, collect 
genealogical trees, describe elections to students’ unions, weddings, etc. 

At the B.A. Honours in sociology, there should be a paper on research 
methods and techniques which gives the students a knowledge of elementary 
statistical concepts and procedures and census and survey techniques. The 
student should be trained in drawing up questionnaires and also in adminis¬ 
tering them to some respondents. A discussion of methods pursued by a 
few well-known field-workers would also be relevant here. (Discussion 
of the works of Malinowski, Evans-Pritchard, Firth, W.F. Whyte, Arensberg 
Redfield, Davis and Gardner, etc). 

It is necessary to have a paper on field-work methods and techniques 
at the M.A. also, as there will be students from other disciplines besides 
sociology there. The contents of this paper should be more or less the same 
as that of the paper in B.A. Honours course. It should, however, be made 
optional for those students who have passed B.A. Honours with sociology 
and who have already had a paper on research methods and techniques. 

In this connection we will have to consider whether a dissertation is 
possible or desirable at the M.A. Generally, a dissertation is submitted in 
lieu of one paper. The amount of work which should go into a M.A. dis¬ 
sertation should be about the same as that which goes into anyone of the 
eight papers. But it is very difficult to measure work put in for a disserta¬ 
tion as against work put in for one of the regular papers. It is necessary 
that only a few students are permitted to submit dissertations to enable close 
supervision of their work. Teacher-student ratios are such that they usually 
do not favour close supervision. Again, not every student can write a dis¬ 
sertation. If dissertations are to be compulsory at the M.A. only very few 
students should be admitted to the M.A. Selective admissions are not very 
common for courses in arts and social sciences. 

If dissertations are to be introduced at the M.A. at all, then they 
ought to be confined to those who have passed B.A. (Hons.) with sociology 
obtaining at least high 2nd class marks. The dissertations have to be 
based on material already available to the student and should not involve 
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carrying out field-work. Our contention is that field-work cannot be satis¬ 
factorily performed while pursuing seven papers of the M.A. course. Apart 
from this, departments of sociology generally lack facilities for the carrying 
out of field-work by their M.A. students. 

At the Ph. D., however, it would be desirable to establish a convention 
by which candidates do a piece of research based on field-work. But we 
would not go so far as to say that every Ph. D. thesis must be based on field¬ 
work. There may be a few who cannot undertake field-work for a variety 
of reasons. And in some cases the evaluation and analysis of the existing 
material in the census and administrative reports, works of previous anth¬ 
ropologists and sociologists, and various types of documents and records 
may provide a Ph. D. student with an excellent opportunity to obtain a picture 
of an area or a problem which may pose further problems to be solved by 
field-research in the future. (It is pertinent to recall here that neither Max 
Weber nor Durkheim did field-work). 

Generally speaking Indian sociologists and social anthropologists 
have carried out field-studies in their own country. In other words, they 
have been studying only a part of their own society and culture. This is 
understandable in view of a variety of factors including the richness and 
diversity of social life in this country. But it is a truism that understanding 
one’s own society is far more difficult than understanding an alien society 
and that the study of the latter is generally regarded as a good preliminary 
to a study of the former. One is so deeply involved in the prejudices and 
beliefs of one’s own society that it is difficult to obtain sufficient objectivity 
with regard to it. A study of an alien society constitutes a training ground 
for providing such objectivity to sociologists. 

If we are serious about developing sociology in this country—let us 
remember in this connection that bad sociology is worse than useless: it is 
disastrous—we must send out a few at least of our young sociologists to 
the study of communities outside India. The countries of the South East 
and Eastern Asian region, and West Asia and Africa provide excellent op¬ 
portunities for our young men. Funds must be forthcoming for the training 
of these young men and for their field-work abroad. It takes about five 
years after M.A. for a brilliant young man to get a Ph. D. based on field¬ 
work in a country other than his own. Such a man should, besides having 
a good grounding in sociology have an ability to learn languages. This 
may mean sending him to an institution (e.g. S.O.A.S., London or language 
training centre in the U.S.A.) where he can study the language of the area 
for a period of 8 to 10 months before he goes to the field. It is expected 
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that he learns the language well enough to dispense with the services of inter¬ 
preter, and collects data directly from the people concerned. A minimum 
of 12 to 18 months in the field is absolutely essential and it is desirable that 
this period is broken into two. At the end of the first period the scholar 
returns to his home university, analyses the data he has gathered, discusses 
the material with his teacher and a few of his colleagues in seminars, and then 
goes back to the field theoretically stimulated and his curiosity sharpened. 

All this means that the University Grants Commission should invest 
a sufficient sum of money to finance a few first-rate young scholars to do field¬ 
work outside India. It goes without saying that such men should be very 
carefully chosen and that when they come back they teach in universities. 
Such men are also indispensable for any programme of area studies. 

Teachers should be continuously engaging themselves in research, 
including field-research, if they have to discharge their duties adequately. 
Field techniques are continuously changing and any teacher whose theoretical 
interests are alive has to keep in touch with them. We envisage a situation in 
which every teacher takes, once every two or three years, a term or two off 
from routine teaching in order to carry out research and to write up its results. 
This again means that teacher-student ratios in departments of sociology have 
to be favourable enough to enable teachers to do field-work. The American 
convention of packing lectures into two terms should be followed in India 
in order to allow teachers to do research during the third term. If this is 
not done teaching becomes a drudgery and brilliant men who enter the acade¬ 
mic world become frustrated. If our scholars are to attain and maintain 
international standards, it is necessary to give them facilities which obtain 
in universities outside India. A block grant has to be made to every depart¬ 
ment of sociology in order to enable teachers to do field-work. What is even 
more important the grant has to be administered with a minimum of red tape, 
otherwise the head of the department will spend all his time in adminis¬ 
tration. Already, heads of departments are spending a considerable amount 
of time in administration, travel and committees outside the university, and 
this problem has to be tackled on a national basis if their learning and ex¬ 
perience is to be utilised for reading and research. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF TEACHING SOCIOLOGY 

We have made some general observations regarding the place which 
sociology occupies in our universities, the kind of position which we think 
is due to it in a country committed to democratic planning, and we have 
tried to relate the objectives and methods of teaching sociology to these two 
factors. We shall now move into a narrower area and try to relate the 
objectives to various academic courses and levels. 

There are two kinds of B.A. degree in our universities, viz., honours 
or pass (general). The B.A. pass or general is usually a less exacting course 
of study than the B.A. honours. Generally, there is some kind of selection 
of students for the honours course and the latter is regarded as a course 
offering specialised training. But it must be recognised here that the term 
“honours” varies from university to university. Only Delhi, Calcutta and 
one or two other universities have a full-fledged honours course in which 
a candidate offers eight papers in the subject along with subsidiary or minor 
subjects, English, second language (or modern Indian language) and Hindi. 
South Indian universities which until recently had an honours course have 
given it up for single “three-year” B.A. or B.Sc. course. Only in the old 
Bombay area is there an honours course where the student offers only six 
papers in the subject they are supposed to specialise in. Other universities 
which do not have an honours course provide for a certain amount of con¬ 
centration by having a “major” subject which is studied along with one or 
two minors. Students who want to “major” in a particular subject offer 
more papers in it than in the other subjects. 

At the B.A. pass or general level students can offer only two or three 
papers in sociology. Sociology at the B.A. pass can be regarded only as 
a part of a “liberal” education. It is obvious that one of the two or three 
papers offered by the candidates should give them a general idea of the 
subject—the kind of syllabus that is usually covered in general or elementary 
sociology. Even here the candidate should be taught to relate the principles 
of the subject to the society he is familiar with. (Dr. T.B. Bottomore’s or 
Duncan Mitchell’s Sociology should be useful as he uses a good deal of 
Indian material.) The second paper would obviously be Indian Social 
Institutions, a knowledge of which should be regarded as absolutely essential 
for any Indian who claims to have studied sociology even at the B.A. pass. 
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If there is a third paper it should be Social Change, and it should be concerned 
with a few monographs dealing with empirical data from the underdevelop¬ 
ed countries (e.g. Dr. Scarlett Epstein’s Economic Development and Social 
Change in South India and Manning Nash’s Machine Age Maya. Weber’s 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism may also be thought of). 

The three papers we have mentioned should give the B.A. pass student 
an idea of the scope of the subject and some of its principles. As regards 
the second paper, a knowledge of the diversity of India and also of some of 
the unifying factors in Indian culture would make the student more familiar 
with the institutions of his country and more tolerant of the diversities within 
it. It may also stimulate his curiosity about the pattern of social life in 
regions other than his own. It may be recalled, in this connection, that 
the States Reorganization Commission recommended a course in Indian 
culture and society for all undergraduates in order to provide an antidote 
to the fissiparous tendencies obtaining in modern India. The third paper 
on social change should give them a certain amount of sympathy with the 
theories of change and make them appreciate better the problems of under¬ 
developed countries including their own. 

At the B.A. honours, however, the teaching of sociology does not 
only have value as a part of liberal education but also it provides a nursery 
for future specialists. A preliminary point may be disposed of now alone: 
B.A. honours and M.A. ought to be regarded both as providing material 
for future specialisation as well as terminal points from which students branch 
off into other subjects or careers. It is desirable that a few honours graduates 
take up other subjects at the M.A., or enter professional courses such as 
law, social work, business management, journalism, etc. Some of them 
may seek employment in government or industry. In the planning of 
these courses, therefore, the need to provide specialised training as well 
must be kept in view. We may take this occasion to make a plea for the 
introduction or revival of the old-type B.A. honours course. If students 
to the honours courses are selected on the basis of previous performance 
and aptitude, and if only a limited number of students are admitted, then an 
eight-paper honours course with an allied subject or two subjects as subsi¬ 
diary or minor can provide excellent training for future specialists. Candi¬ 
dates who do well in such a course may either proceed to the M.A. or may be 
employed as investigators in the government or industry. 

The three papers we have mentioned for the B.A. pass should also be 
part of the B.A. honours course though the teaching of these papers may 
be at a slightly more advanced level. We should add a paper on Social 
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Structure and Social Stratification and a fifth paper on Techniques and 
Methods of Research. 

The above five we would regard as “core” papers in an honours course. 
It is necessary that the “core” papers are common to all universities in India. 
Regarding the non-core papers, however, each department should have the 
freedom to concentrate on subjects which its staff have specialised. We list 
below some subjects for the non-core papers: Social Psychology, Sociology 
of Kinship, Sociology of Religion, Sociology of Political Institutions, Socio¬ 
logy of Economic Institutions, Educational Sociology, Sociology of Law, 
Sociological Study of a period in Indian history etc. 

In our opinion the Ph. D. degree comes as too sharp a break from 
the M.A. degree which almost everywhere is based entirely on per¬ 
formance in an eight-paper course at the end of two years after the B.A. 
It is found that many students who have passed M.A. do not have any ex¬ 
perience in preparing a bibliography, drawing up questionnaires or experience 
of using any research techniques or interviewing people etc. They do not 
have the ability to write a thesis in which there is a focussed discussion 
of a topic over 250 to 300 pages. Further, in no M.A. course in sociology 
in the country is the detailed knowledge of a region part of the syllabus. 

As a result of the above factors there is considerable wastage at the 
Ph. D. As there are very few departments of sociology which are staffed 
by good researchers we should take care to see that there is as little wastage 
as possible at the Ph. D. It is time we thought of an intermediary degree 
between M.A. and Ph. D. It may be remarked in this connection that the 
University of Oxford has a variety of research degrees after the first degree 
of B.A. Honours, B. Litt., B.Sc. and even B. Phil. London has M.Sc., and 
Cambridge has M. Litt. (Very few British universities admit a student to 
the Ph. D. directly. The registration is initially for a lower research degree.) 

We may think of introducing the M. Litt. degree which will serve us 
both as a terminal point as well as a preparation for the Ph. D. degree. Can¬ 
didates who obtain the M. Litt. degree can be recruited for teaching honours 
and M.A. classes. The research experience which M. Litt. gives should 
enable such successful candidates to take up middle-to-higher research 
posts in the government or industry. 

The M. Litt. course should consist of two or three parts. It should 
involve a certain amount of reading in advanced theory and a detailed know¬ 
ledge of a problem or an area. The candidate should prepare a dissertation 
between 100 to 150 pages for submission to the examiners at the end of the 
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course. Those who secure the M. Litt. degree should have no difficulty 
in obtaining a Ph. D. after two more years of work. In fact in a well-run 
department the topic chosen for the Ph. D. should have some relation to the 
M. Litt., so that the work put in for the M. Litt., will also help the candidate 
in his work for the Ph. D. 

One of the reasons why students may not be forthcoming for the 
M. Litt. is the fact that all research scholarships are for the Ph. D. or for 
post-Ph. D. work. If the University Grants Commission helps to institute 
fellowships for the M. Litt. one obstacle to the degree will be removed. 
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RESEARCH IN SOCIOLOGY 

We have suggested earlier in the report that methods of social 
research should form part of the M.A. course in sociology and that selected 
students should be required to write a dissertation in the field of specialisa¬ 
tion. We would reiterate that the course should include instruction in 
the logical foundations of social research, examination of the theoretical 
implications of different research techniques and guidance on practical 
aspects of each technique. To make the course really useful, it would 
be necessary to provide for assignment under competent direction. The 
dissertation except where it is non-empirical, should be so planned that 
it encourages the student to use some of the research techniques he has learnt, 
and in its final form bears evidence of the student having benefited from the 
course. 

We believe that the introduction of a special paper in research methodo¬ 
logy at the M.A. level will strengthen the standards of doctoral research in 
the subject. In dealing with this paper teachers who are themselves engaged 
in research will have an opportunity of introducing the students to a first 
hand experience of research and thus make them aware of the underlying 
problems, techniques of investigation, etc. It may also be possible to arrange 
for field-work as part of this course. To make worthwhile researches, the 
student must be exposed to an atmosphere of research. It may be mentioned 
that the output of research is highest in those countries where courses in 
research methods are a characteristic feature of instruction at earlier levels, 
e.g. in the United States of America and in Great Britain. 

The introduction of a course in research methodology by itself will not 
produce research. Even in the United States where research in the social 
sciences has reached a very high point, facilities for research work are not 
abundant. In this connection, the following comments of the UNESCO 
report on the situation in USA are worth bearing in mind. “Is this re¬ 
search machinery, which seems so impressive to specialists in other countries 
who are less favourably situated, satisfactory as a means of training young 
research workers? Americans themselves are critical, and Elbridge Sibley, 

in the paper.on the Recruitment, Selection and Training of 

Social Scientists, has no hesitation in saying that the arrangements for train¬ 
ing in research leave much to be desired. The Committee on Training and 
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Recruitment of Sociologists reached the same conclusion with regard to 
sociology. Some of the main obstacles are the shortage of funds for pro¬ 
viding fellowships for advanced students, the heavy teaching duties imposed 
on young research workers, the fact that there are too few teachers to 
supervise the work of advanced students, and the inadequate facilities for 
field research”.* 

In a country like India, the shortage of funds becomes a major obstacle 
with the result that even practical work and field-work which are called for 
at every stage of training in sociology cannot be adequately provided for. 
Departments of sociology often suffer from lack of any earmarked funds for 
travel by teachers and research scholars, institution of research fellowhips, 
publication of theses, purchase of bocks and journals etc. In the matter 
of research funds, sociology departments cannot be treated at par with other 
departments of social sciences as they require funds on a much larger scale 
in view of the intensive field-work involved in scciclcgical researches. 

There is also a conspicuous absence of collaboration between univer¬ 
sities on the one hand and research organisations, field agencies etc. on the 
other. Even within the present limitations, much can be accomplished by 
a deliberate effort to encourage research activities as an indispensable basis 
for sound teaching at the postgraduate level, especially when the subject 
concerned is sociology. 

It has been our experience that the theses approved for the award of 
doctoral degree do not show a high degree of originality or even a critical 
appreciation of theories and facts. Grammar, spelling and punctuation do 
not follow any established rules. Even proper footnotes and bibliographies 
are not insisted upon. One wonders if the students are given any guidance 
at all. The miracle is that the candidates still manage to get their Ph. Ds. 
It is no secret that some of the theses rejected by well-known scholars are 
referred to persons of doubtful scholarship who promptly accept them as 
outstanding contributions. Luckily there is no evidence of the operation of 
Gresham’s law in this field: Bad Ph. Ds. have not driven away good Ph. Ds., 
but the poor to indifferent samples are no credit to the departments and 
universities in which they are produced. 

It is true that most universities which offer facilities for doctoral re¬ 
search have laid down well-defined rules and specifications for the acceptance 
of Ph. D. theses. They require that the thesis must be a piece of research 
work characterised either by the discovery of new facts or by a fresh inter- 

•UNESCO Report on Sociology , Social Psychology and Social Anthropology —pp. 70-71. 
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pretation of facts or theory. Candidates are also expected to evince their 
capacity for critical examination and judgement. It is also a fact that the 
number of candidates registered for the Ph. D. degree in sociology has not 
yet reached staggering limits. Still there is an urgent need for controlling 
admissions to Ph. D. as the maintenance of high quality in this sector is vital 
for the growth of this infant discipline. The Ph. D. has almost become an 
indispensable passport to higher posts in teaching and research in the uni¬ 
versities and other institutions in the country. Such insistence on a doctoral 
degree is, in our view, detrimental to the maintenance of high quality. 

In almost all the universities, the M.A. degree in sociology makes a 
student eligible for admission to the Ph. D. The registration of a doctoral 
candidate should in fact depend on his aptitude and motivation for research. 
We are aware that it is difficult to judge these qualities and almost impossible 
to anticipate them. The admission of research scholars should therefore 
be provisional in the first instance. These students should remain at the 
university for a year or so, attend seminars and do some reading and formu¬ 
late the problems. Only those who are able to formulate their problems 
and found fit for research by teachers should be permitted to proceed with 
actual research. 

It has to be realized that research is a whole-time activity which needs 
the full time attention and devotion of the researcher. Students should 
stay at the university while they are studying for the Ph. D. and meet their 
supervisors as frequently as they are required to do so. They should be 
allowed to remain absent from the university only if the nature of their re¬ 
search work necessitates this, e.g., a student may be required to do field-work 
in a place far away from the university, or he may need to consult documents 
and records in a record office. Similarly , the tendency of Ph. D. students 
to take up jobs while they are working at the theses should be firmly dis¬ 
couraged. The condition of regular attendance and presence at the place 
of research may not be insisted upon in the case of teachers in the affiliated 
colleges and university departments but even in their case it should be neces¬ 
sary that they meet the supervisor at regular intervals and submit perio¬ 
dical progress reports of the work done. Meetings with the supervisor may 
be conveniently arranged during summer vacations or other holidays. It 
would be ideal if study leave with full pay is granted to teachers who are 
enrolled for research and in the case of students working for Ph. D. degree, 
they are given stipends which meet their expenses. 

Every university should impose a ceiling on the number of Ph. D. 
Students that a teacher may guide. A teacher may take about 3-4 candidates 
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and in no case should the ceiling exceed 10 students. The recognition of a 
teacher for research guidance should not be automatic. The teacher’s 
academic qualifications should be such as to enable him to be a supervisor. 
It would be good if each faculty has a committee of senior scholars to decide 
whether a teacher is qualified enough to guide Ph. D. students. 

There should be some unanimity in regard to the evaluation of theses. 
The usual practice in our universities is to appoint two or three examiners 
including the internal supervisor and to refer the thesis to another examiner 
whenever there is a difference of opinion between the original examiners. 
We recommend that the Ph. D. degree should be awarded only when all the 
examiners agree that the candidate merits the award of the degree. Practices 
differ in regard to the viva voce test. While the viva voce test is compulsory 
in some universities, in a few universities it is given at the examiner’s discre¬ 
tion. There are also universities which do not examine candidates by means 
of a viva voce test. In our opinion the viva voce test has definite advantages, 
firstly, because it gives the examiners an opportunity to confirm their impres¬ 
sions of the candidate and secondly, it offers the examinee an occasion to 
defend his position and indicate his knowledge of the field. 

The evidence presented to us shows that not even 5 % of the theses 
approved for Ph. D. or D. Litt. degrees get published. We agree that not 
all of them merit publication, although ideally, they should. We also have 
reason to believe that many good theses' also remain unpublished. This 
results in a waste of effort and also perhaps in some needless duplication. 
It is, therefore, important that funds are made available for the publication 
of approved theses. 

Funds are available today for applied research, but the situation in 
respect of fundamental research continues to be discouraging. In the interest 
of the growth of the subject, an organization like the University Grants 
Commission will have to step in with the much needed support for funda¬ 
mental research. We are afraid that without such support the degeneration 
of good teachers cannot be stopped. 

An important measure undertaken by the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion in recent years for achieving qualitative excellence in teaching and re¬ 
search is the setting up of centres of advanced study and research in 
selected centres in the country. This programme is likely to be expanded 
during the Fourth Plan period. If sociology has to be developed rapidly, 
a few good departments in the country have to be developed as advanced 
centres and assisted liberally in order that the subject may catch up with 
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the other social science subjects. Apart from the general strengthening of 
the departments on the basis of an assessment of their needs and 
potentialities we would suggest setting up of six centers each with a diff¬ 
erent focus. These should be for sociological theory, rural studies, urban 
studies, social change (including planning and development) methodology 
and communications. New areas of study and research such as political 
sociology, legal sociology, sociological history and sociology of economic 
institutions have to be developed. Inter-disciplinary research should also 
be encouraged. But no centre need be started unless a person of repute 
is available to head it and there is reasonable assurance of his being able 
to find a good team to work with him. 



8 


SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Sociology as an Intellectual Discipline 

1.1. All societies in space and time constitute the subject matter of 
sociology, and the sociologist has to bring to bear a comparative approach 
to the study of the institutions in any one society. He has also to relate 
every feature of social life—economic, political, religious and legal—to the 
total social framework. 

1.2. In recent years new and important specialisms are developing 
in sociology: the sociology of economic institutions, political sociology, 
sociology of knowledge, sociology of religion, sociology of education, 
sociology of law, sociology of kinship, etc. We need to train not only 
general sociologists but also sociologists in each of the above specialisms. 

1.3. The relationship between sociology and other social sciences 
is one of mutual interdependence. In the analysis of various aspects of 
society sociologists need to take note of^other disciplines such as history, 
economics and politics. At the same time sociological analysis of problems 
will provide new perspectives and insights for other scholars. 

1.4. There is also a need for establishing a closer relationship bet¬ 
ween anthropology and sociology. While physical anthropology has only 
limited relevance to the study of sociology, the study of social anthropology 
is vital to the proper understanding of sociology. In universities which 
have strong departments of sociology, social anthropology should be deve¬ 
loped within their fold. Similarly, in universities with sociologically-oriented 
departments of social anthropology, studies in sociology could be initiated 
with great advantage. 

1.5. It is necessary to distinguish between sociology and social work. 
Social work is action-oriented and social work departments have to estab¬ 
lish contacts with a variety of organisations for giving proper training to 
their students. In addition, involvement in social work produces an at¬ 
titude of mind which may not be conducive to the development of sociology 
as an intellectual discipline which has as its aim the scientific understanding 
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of the nature of human societies. A knowledge of sociology is, however, 
indispensable to social work both at the preparatory and research levels. 

1.6. It would be desirable to have a combined honours course in 
the social sciences on the model of the Oxford PPE course. This would 
give the future social scientists, administrators and teachers a proper under¬ 
standing of the close relationship between the different facets of social life. 

2. Place of Sociology in Indian Universities 

2.1. There is at present a certain lack of uniformity in the content 
of courses, the number of prescribed papers and the core-compulsory and 
non-core papers in sociology offered in the universities. It is necessary to 
give thought to the problem of bringing about some uniformity in the con¬ 
tent and pattern of the courses while at the same time respecting the indivi¬ 
duality of each department. 

2.2. While it would no doubt be useful for the student to be familiar 
with the programmes followed in other countries at the undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels, the courses of study in our universities have to be 
organized to suit our own conditions and requirements. Sociological 
studies in the country have to be related to the social environment around 
the student. 

3. Objectives of Teaching Sociology 

3.1. The intimate relation between sociological theory and empirical 
work must be brought home to the student at every stage. This will in¬ 
volve giving the student a certain amount of familiarity with social and 
political theory. These facts have to be borne in mind when framing 
syllabuses. 

3.2. An empirical bias to the teaching of sociology can be imparted 
in several ways. Firstly, the papers at different levels may include the study 
of actual institutions such as marriage, family, class, caste and religion, 
particularly in papers relating to Indian Social Institutions and Social Change. 
Secondly, the student should be made to realize the importance of field-work 
for the study of social institutions. It may not be possible to have field¬ 
work at the B.A. (Pass) or (Honours) level. It is nevertheless necessary to 
ensure that there are some practical exercises at the B.A. (Honours) and the 
students are asked to collect censuses, describe elections, weddings etc. 
It is necessary to have a paper on Field Work Methods and Techniques 
at the M.A. level, and it is desirable that students base their doctoral disser¬ 
tations on field-research. 
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3.3. At the B.A. pass or general level students may offer only two 
or three papers in sociology as part of a ‘liberal’ education. The following 
papers are recommended :— 

(a) Elementary Sociology 

(b) Indian Social Institutions 

(c) Social Change 

The B.A. honours course should also include these papers but they should 
be taught at a more advanced level. In addition, there ought to be a paper 
on Social Structure and Social Stratification, and a paper on Techniques 
and Methods of Research. Regarding ‘non-core’ papers, each department 
should have the freedom to choose them according to the specialization 
of staff members. Some of the subjects which may be considered in this 
connection are: Social Psychology, Sociology of Kinship, Sociology of 
Religion, Sociology of Political Institutions, Sociology of Economic Insti¬ 
tutions, Educational Sociology, Sociology of Law, and the Sociological 
Study of a period in Indian History. 

3.4. At the M.A. level there is usually a provision for offering a dis¬ 
sertation in lieu of one of the optional papers. If dissertations are to be 
introduced at the M.A. level, they ought to be confined to those students 
who have passed B.A. honours with sociology obtaining at least high 2nd 
class marks. The dissertations should not involve field-work as field-work 
cannot be satisfactorily carried out while studying seven papers for the M.A. 
course. Facilities for field-work by M.A. students are also lacking in most 
sociology departments. 

4. Research In Sociology 

4.1. It may be desirable to introduce an intermediary degree, M. Litt., 
between M.A. and Ph. D., which will serve both as a terminal point and also 
as a preparation for the Ph. D. The M. Litt. course should consist of a 
dissertation and it may also include two or three papers. Where papers 
are part of the M. Litt. course they will be used to deepen the student’s grasp 
of theory, enlarge his acquaintance with the problems of an area etc. The 
dissertation should be between 100 to 150 pages. Candidates successful 
in the M. Litt. course should have no difficulty in obtaining the Ph. D. after 
two or three years of work. M. Litt. will prevent wastage at the Ph. D. 

4.2. Only candidates with suitable qualifications, temperament and 
motivation should be registered for the Ph. D. degree. All registrations 
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should be provisional in the first instance, and registrations should be con¬ 
firmed or cancelled after a year depending on the progress shown by the 
student. 

4.3. As research is a whole-time activity, it needs the full-time at¬ 
tention and devotion of the research scholar. Students should stay at 
the university while they are studying for the Ph. D. and meet their super¬ 
visors as frequently as they are required to do so. They should be allowed 
to remain absent from the university only if the nature of their research 
work necessitates this. Similarly, the tendency of Ph. D. students to take 
up jobs while they are working at their theses should be firmly discouraged. 
However, regular attendance and presence at the place of research may not 
be insisted upon in the case of teachers in the affiliated colleges and university 
departments but even they should be required to meet their supervisors at 
regular intervals. 

4.4. Every university should impose a ceiling on the number of 
Ph.D. students that a teacher maj guide. A teacher may take about 3-4 
candidates and in no case should the ceiling exceed 10 students. 

4.5. The recognition of a teacher for research guidance should not 
be automatic. The teacher’s academic qualifications should be such as 
to enable him to be a supervisor. It would be good if each faculty has 
a committee of senior scholars to decide whether a teacher is qualified to 
guide Ph.D. students. 

4.6. The Ph. D. degree should be awarded only when all the examiners 
appointed to evaluate the thesis unanimously agree that the candidate merits 
the award of the degree. The candidate should also be examined by means 
of a viva voce test. 

4.7. Funds should be made available for the publication of approved 
theses, and also for encouraging research in the fundamental aspects of 
the subject which are at present being somewhat neglected. 

5. Pursuit of Excellence 

5.1. Teachers should be enabled to take a term or two off from teach¬ 
ing in order to carry out research and to write up its results. The teacher- 
student ratios in departments of sociology will have to be favourable enough 
to enable teachers to~do field-work. Block grants will perhaps be necessary 
for every department of sociology for carrying out field-work. The work 
of a department should be so arranged that the head’s time is not taken up 
ip administration and committee work. Administrative duties should be 
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shared by all the teachers in the department and university rules should 
permit delegation and decentralization. 

5.2. A few good departments in the country should be developed 
as centres of advanced study and be assisted liberally. To begin with, 
the programme should include the setting up of six centres, each with a 
different focus. These should be for sociological theory, rural studies, 
urban studies, social change (including planning and development) 
methodology and communications. 
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Appendix I 


Questionnaire regarding Facilities for Teaching and Research in Sociology in 

Indian Universities 

Courses in sociology in the arrangement of teaching for which the 
university takes responsibility: 

Ph.D./D. Litt. 

M.Litt./M.Sc. 

M.A. 

B.A. (Hons.) 

B.A. 

2. Number of compulsory subjects that have to be taken in each 
course: 

Compulsory Optional 

M.A. 

B.A. (Hons.) 

B.A. 

Give below a full list of compulsory papers enumerated above : 

M.A. B.A. (Hons.) B.A. 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 


3. Give a full list of optional papers enumerated above: 
M.A. B.A. (Hons.) B.A. 


(i) - 

(ii) - 

(iii) - 

4. Other subjects from among social sciences which can be combined 
with the study of sociology. 


M.A. Level 


B.A. Level 
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5. Does the University give option to students in any of the above 
courses for submitting a thesis in lieu of the optional papers and, if so, give 
full details. 

6. Is the thesis, where allowed, followed by a viva on the thesis. 

7. Number of students in each class or course including number in 
sections, if any: 

Number 

Ph.D./D. Litt. 

M.Sc./M. Litt. 

M.A. 1st Year 
M.A. 2nd Year 
B.A. (Hons.) 1st Year 
B.A. (Hons.) 2nd Year 
B.A. (Hons.) 3rd Year 
B.A. (Pass) 1st Year 
B.A. (Pass) 2nd Year 
B.A. (Pass) 3rd Year 

8. Minimum qualifications for admission: 

Qualifications 

Ph.D./D. Litt. 

M.Litt./M.Sc. 

B.A. (Hons.) 

B.A. 

9. Number of lectures, tutorials and seminars arranged per week 
during the working terms in each of the courses: 

Lectures Tutorials Seminars 

M.A. 1st Year 
M.A. 2nd Year 
B.A. (Hons.) 1st Year 
B.A. (Hons.) 2nd Year 
B.A. (Hons.) 3rd Year 
B.A. (Pass) 1st Year 
B.A. (Pass) 2nd Year 
B.A. (Pass) 3rd Year 


10. Nature of tutorials (indicate briefly): 
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11. Number of teachers in sociology employed for the courses (infor¬ 
mation may be given for all the courses put together if it is not possible to 
classify them separately): 


Number of teachers 

Ph.D./D. Litt. 

M.Litt./M.Sc. 

M.A. 

B.A. (Hons.) 

B.A. 


12. Are the teachers of sociology required to teach any other subject? 
If so, for how many periods? 

13. Number of hours of teaching per week during working terms 
expected from different categories of teachers: 

Number of hours 

Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 

14. Is any distinction made in fixing the workload of teachers between: 

(a) teaching for M.A. classes and teaching for the undergraduate 
classes? 

(b) lectures, seminars and tutorials? 

Give details of the rules (or conventions) followed if the answer to the 
above is in the affirmative. 

15. List with academic qualifications of teachers, number of years of 
teaching experience and details of research work and publications: 

Ph.D. (Mention the university) 

D.Sc./D.Litt. (Mention the university) 

M.Sc./M.Litt. (Mention the university) 

M.A. 1st Class (Mention the university) 

M.A. 2nd Class (Mention the university) 

M.A. 3rd Class (Mention the university) 
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B.A. (Hons.) or B.A. (Mention the university) 

1st Class 

2nd Class 

3rd Class 

16. Duration of the research course in sociology: 

M.Sc./M.Litt. 

Ph.D. 

D.Litt. 

17. Supervision arrangements for research courses in sociology: 

M.Sc./M.Litt. 

Ph.D. 

D.Litt. 

18. What standards are expected of candidates qualifying for research 
degrees? 

M.Litt./M.Sc. 

Ph.D. 

D.Litt. 

19. Indicate briefly the procedure for determining the admission of 
students to a research course, particularly the agencies (Boards of Studies, 
recognised teachers of the subject, Academic Council etc.) that have to 
approve the admission. 

20. Is a viva voce compulsory for research examinations? 

21. Is knowledge of a foreign language compulsory before a candidate 
is admitted to the different research degrees? 

22. How many examiners are appointed for evaluating a research 
thesis ? Is the internal supervisor one of them ? 

23. In addition to these what other requirements do candidates for 
the research degrees have to fulfil. 

24. Number of teachers engaged in guiding the research work of 
students and their academic qualifications. 

25. Give a full list of the subjects on which doctorate work is being 
done currently and during the last 3 years by students registered in the 
department of sociology. 
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26. Number of books (approximate) in sociology in the university 
and departmental libraries and average expenditure per annum on 
acquisition of new books. 

27. Give some idea (in a special note ) of the primary source materials 
for research in sociology available in your library. 

28. Is there a research fund at the disposal of the department of socio* 
logy? If so, please indicate the amount. 

29. Number of journals in sociology being subscribed to by the 
university. 

30. Number of books in sociology loaned out by the library in the 
course of the week January 16—22 to 

(i) Students 

(ii) Teachers 

31. What is the procedure for acquisition of books in sociology by 
the library? 

32. Is the department autonomous in respect of purchasing books on 
the subject or are its requirements scrutinised by a central library committee 
or a body of that type? 

33. Is there a separate departmental library in sociology? If so its size. 

34. Is there any arrangement in the department for circulation among 
the members of the staff current journals in the field of sociology and 
anthropology. 

35. What is the budget for the departmental library? 

36. Any other problems which the department of sociology may like 
to communicate for consideration? 


e 
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B.A.—Compulsory Papers 


Paper 

Name of University 

Total 

i 

2 

3 


1. Principles/Elements of 

Agra, Andhra, Annamalai, 

17 

Sociology 

Baroda, Bhagalpur, Delhi, 
Gorakhpur, Gujarat, Marath- 
wada, Mysore, Nagpur, Osma- 
nia, Patna, Poona, Rajasthan, 
S.N.D.T. Women's and Vikram 


2. Indian Sociology and 

Agra, Annamalai, Bhagalpur, 

8 

Social Institutions 

Delhi, Gujarat, Marathwada, 
Rajasthan and S.V. Vidyapeeth 


3. Cultural Anthropology 

Bombay and Poona 

2 

4. Comparative Social In- 

Gorakhpur and Marathwada 

2 

stitutions 

5. Social Problems 

Andhra, Gorakhpur, Mysore 
and Rajasthan 

4 

6. Industrial and/or Social 

Andhra, ' Marathwada and 

3 

Psychology 

S.V. Vidyapeeth 


7. Social Anthropology 

Nagpur, Osmania and Rajasthan 

3 

8. Social Control/Evolution 

Bombay, Gorakhpur and Nagpur 

3 

and Change 

9. Social Philosophy 

S.V. Vidyapeeth 

1 

10. Applied Sociology 

Lucknow 

1 

11. Social Work with special 

Andhra 

1 

reference to Legislation 
and Administration 



12. Elementary Research 

Patna 

1 

Methods 



13. Social Structure 

Delhi 

1 

14. General Anthropology 

Patna 

l 

15. Social Organisation 

Andhra 

1 

16. Modern Reform Move¬ 

Annamalai 

1 

ments in India 



17. Social Problems in India 

Annamalai 

1 


■5f 
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B.A. (Hons.)—Compulsory Papers 



Paper 

Name of University 

Total 


i 

2 

3 

1 . 

General Sociology 

Baroda, Bhagalpur, Delhi, 
Gujarat, Mysore, Nagpur, 
Patna, S.N.D.T. Women’s and 
S.V. Vidyapeeth 

9 

2. 

Social and Cultural/ 
General Anthropology 

Bhagalpur, Bombay, Gujarat, 
Mysore, Nagpur, Osmania, 
Patna, S.N.D.T. Women’s and 
S.V. Vidyapeeth 

9 

3. 

Indian Sociology and 
Social Institutions 

Baroda, Bhagalpur, Delhi, 
Mysore, Osmania, S.N.D.T. 
Women’s and S.V. Vidyapeeth 

7 

4. 

Comparative Social Insti¬ 
tutions 

Baroda, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Nagpur, S.N.D.T. Women’s and 
S.V. Vidyapeeth 

6 

5. 

Social Welfare and 

Planning 

Bhagalpur, Bombay, Gujarat, 
Lucknow and S.N.D.T. Women’s 

5 

6. 

History of Social Thought 

Bhagalpur, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Nagpur and S.V. Vidyapeeth 

5 

7. 

Social Psychology 

Baroda, Bhagalpur, Lucknow 
and S.V. Vidyapeeth 

4 

8. 

Sociological Theories and 
Current Social Problems 

Mysore, Nagpur and Osmania 

3 

9. 

Sociology of Kinship 

Baroda and Delhi 

2 

10. 

Sociology of Economic 
Institutions 

Delhi 

1 

11. 

Social Biology 

S.V. Vidyapeeth 

1 

12. 

Society and Social 
Evolution 

Bombay 

1 
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3 


2 


13. Social Research 

Lucknow 

1 

14. Field Work Methods and 

Delhi 

i 

Monographs 

15. Urban Sociology 

Osmania 

1 

16. Essay 

Delhi 

1 

17. Social Structure and Social 

Delhi 

1 

Stratification 

18. Sociological Thought 

Delhi 

1 

19. Elementary Research 

Patna 

1 

Methods 
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M. A.—Compulsory Papers 

Paper Name of University Total 

1 2 3 

1. Advanced Sociology Agra, Annamalai, Baroda, 16 

Bhagalpur, Bombay, Delhi, 
Gorakhpur, Gujarat, Jabalpur, 

Mysore, Nagpur, Osmania, 

Panjab, Poona, Rajasthan 
and S.N.D.T. Women’s 

2. Indian Sociological Agra, Baroda, Bhagalpur, 11 

Problems Bombay, Gorakhpur, Gujarat, 

Jabalpur, Mysore, Osmania, 

Poona and Rajasthan 

3. Rural/Urban Sociology Agra, Annamalai (Indian Rural 7 

Sociology), Baroda, Bhagalpur, 

Jabalpur, Mysore and 
Rajasthan 

4. Social Planning and Struc- Baroda, Delhi, Gorakhpur, 8 

ture Gujarat, Jabalpur, Mysore, 

Panjab and S.N.D.T. Women’s 

5. Social Psychology Agra, Andhra, Annamalai, 8 

Baroda, Bhagalpur, Gujarat, 

Nagpur and Poona 

6. Social Research and Agra, Andhra, Bhagalpur, 8 

Investigations Bombay, Gorakhpur, Jabalpur, 

Nagpur and Patna 

7. Culture, Religion and Bombay, Delhi, Gujarat, 6 

Civilization Mysore, Poona and S.N.D.T. 

Women’s 

8. Social Institutions and Agra, Andhra, Bombay, 5 

Sociological Concepts Gujarat and Panjab 

9. Essay or Research Report Baroda, Bhagalpur, Gujarat 4 

and Nagpur 
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1 

2 

3 

10. Social and Cultural 

Andhra, Nagpur, Osmania 

4 

Anthropology 

and Rajasthan 


11. History of Social Thought 

Andhra, Annamalai, Bhagalpur, 
Jabalpur, Osmania, Patna and 
Panjab 

7 

12. Modern Field Work 

Delhi, Mysore and Panjab 

3 

Monographs 

13. Field Work Methods and 

Annamalai, Mysore and 

3 

Techniques 

Rajasthan 


14. Social Biology 

Bombay and Gujarat 

2 

15. Personality and Social 

Baroda 

1 

System 

16. Archaeology and Ethno- 

S.N.D.T. Women’s 

1 

logy 

17. Applied Sociology 

Osmania 

1 

18. Applied Anthropology 

Osmania 

1 

19. Logic and Scientific 

Panjab 

1 

Methods 

20. Systematics of Sociology 

Patna 

1 

21. Historical Sociology 

Patna 

1 

22. Indian Social Thought 

Patna 

1 

23. Elements of Sociology 

Andhra 

1 

24. Social Structure and Change Andhra 

1 

25. Foundations of Indian 

Annamalai 

1 

Culture 

26. Contemporary World 

Annamalai 

1 


The Delhi University has prescribed the following Syllabus for the M.A. examina¬ 
tion in sociology from 1966. 

Paper I — General Sociology 

Paper II — Social Structure 

Paper III — Social Change 

Paper IV — Indian Social Institutions 

Paper V — Sociology of Kinship 

or 

African Social Institutions 
Paper VI — Sociology of Religion 
Paper VII — Political Sociology 

or 

Social Change in Africa 

Paper VIII — Modem Field Work Monographs 




Appendix III-A 
B. A.—Optional Papers 


Paper 

Name of University 

Total 

i 

2 

3 

1. Applied Sociology 

Osmania 

1 

2. Rural Sociology 

Osmania 

1 

3. Social Work and Welfare 

Osmania 

1 


Administration 
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B.A. (Hons.)—Optimal Papers 


Paper Name of University 

Total 

i 

2 

3 

1. Applied Sociology 

Osmania 

1 

2. Rural Sociology 

Osmania 

1 

3. Social Work and Welfare 
Administration 

Osmania 

1 

4. Community Development 

Patna 

1 

5. Social Theories 

Patna 

1 

6. Principles of Criminology 

Patna 

1 

7. Social Psychology 

Patna 

1 

8. Correctional Science 

Patna 

1 

9. Forensic Science 

Patna 

1 
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M. A.—Optional Papers 


Paper 

Name of University 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

1. Urban/Rural Sociology 

Andhra, Annamalai (Indian 
Urban Sociology), Bombay, 
Gorakhpur, Jabalpur, Osmania, 
Panjab, Patna and Rajasthan 

9 

2. Social Psychology 

Bombay, Jabalpur, Osmania, 
Panjab and S.N.D.T. Women’s 

5 

3. Industrial Sociology 

Agra, Andhra, Annamalai, 
Bhagalpur, Bombay and 
Gujarat 

6 

4. Criminology/Penalogy 

Agra, Andhra, Gorakhpur, 
Jabalpur and Nagpur 

5 

5. Monographs/Essay 

Agra, Baroda, Gujarat and 
Rajasthan 

4 

6. Political Sociology 

Agra, Delhi and S. N. D. T. 
Women’s 

3 

7. Social Welfare 

Gorakhpur and Osmania 

2 

8. Population Problems/ 

Annamalai, Nagpur, Panjab 

4 

Demography 

and Patna 


9. Social Problems 

Gujarat, Nagpur and Panjab 

3 

10. Social Pathology 

Bhagalpur 

1 

11. Marriage and Family 

Nagpur 

1 

12. Interaction Process in 

Baroda 

1 

Small Groups 

13. Sociology of Values 

Baroda and Gorakhpur 

2 

14. Social Anthropology 

Bhagalpur, Jabalpur and Patna 

3 

15. Community in Modem 

Gorakhpur and Jabalpur 

2 

Society 



16. Social and Cultural 

Annamalai 

1 

Anthropology 
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1 

2 

3 

17. Social Institutions/Social 

Gujarat and Nagpur 

2 

Theory 

18. History of Sociology 

Nagpur 

1 

19. Civilization and Culture 

Bombay 

1 

20. Sociology of Kinship 

Delhi 

1 

21. African Social Institutions 

Delhi 

1 

22. Social Change in Africa 

Delhi 

1 

23. Social Statistics 

Gorakhpur 

1 

24. General Psychology 

S.N.D.T. Women’s 

1 

25. Indian History and Greek, 

S.N.D.T. Women’s 

1 

Roman or European 

History 

26. Principles of Economics 

S.N.D.T. Women’s 

1 

and Indian Economics 

27. Applied Sociology 

Bhagalpur 

1 

28. Social Administration 

Osmania 

1 

29. Educational Sociology 

Osmania 

1 

30. Indian Anthropology and 

Osmania 

I 

Field Work 

31. FieldWork 

Rajasthan 

1 

32. Indian Ethnography 

Patna 

l 

33. Sociology of Small Groups 

Patna 

1 

34. Planned Social Change 

Patna 

1 

35. Planning in India 

Patna 

I 

36. Indian Social Stratification 

Patna 

l 

37. Community Development 

Annamalai and Nagpur 

2 

and Welfare/Panchayati 

Raj 




Appendix IV-A 


Pattern of Compulsory and Optional Papers at B.A. 


University 

No. of 
compulsory 
papers 

No. of 
optional 
papers 

No. of 
necessary 
optionals 

Total Num¬ 
ber of requi¬ 
red papers 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . 

Agra 

4 

— 

— 

4 

2. 

Andhra 

4 

— 


4 

3. 

Annamalai 

4 

— 

— 

4 

4. 

Baroda 

1 

— 

— 

1 

5. 

Bhagalpur 

3 

— 

— 

3 

6. 

Bombay 

2 

— 

— 

2 

7. 

Gorakhpur 

4 

— 

— 

4 

8. 

Gujarat 

2 

— 

— 

2 

9. 

Jabalpur 

5 

— 


5 

10. 

Lucknow 

4 


— 

4 

11. 

Madras 

2 

~ 

— 

2 

12. 

Marathwada 

4 

— 

— 

4 

13. 

Mysore 

2 

— 

— 

2 

14. 

Nagpur 

3 

— 

— 

3 

15. 

Osmania 

2 

3 

1 

3 

16. 

Patna 

3 

— 

— 

3 

17. 

Poona 

2 

— 

— 

2 

18. 

Rajasthan 

4 

— 

— 

4 

19. 

S.N.D.T. Women’s 1 

— 

— 

1 

20. 

S.V. Vidyapeeth 

3 

— 

— 

3 

21. 

Vikram 

4 

— 

— 

4 







Appendix IV-B 


Pattern of Compulsory and Optional Papers at B.A. (Hons.) 


University 

No, of 
compulsory 
papers 

No. of 
optional 
papers 

No. of 
necessary 
optionals 

Total Num- 
her of requi¬ 
red papers 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Baroda 

6 

— 

— 

6 

2. 

Bhagalpur 

6 

— 

— 

6 

3. 

Bombay 

3 

— 

— 

3 

4! 

Delhi 

8 

— 

— 

8 

5. 

Gujarat 

6 

— 

2 

8 

6. 

Lucknow 

5 

— 

— 

5 

7. 

Mysore 

4 

— 

— 

4 

8. 

Nagpur 

5 

— 

— 

5 

9. 

Osmania 

4 

3 

1 

5 

10. 

Patna 

3 

6 

3 

6 

11. 

S.N.D.T. Women’s 6 

— 

— 

6 

12. 

S.V. Vidyapeeth 

7 

— 

— 

7 






Appendix IV-C 


Pattern of Compulsory and Optional Papers at M.A. 



University 

No of 
compulsory 
papers 

No. of 
optional 
papers 

No. of 
necessary 
optionals 

Total Num¬ 
ber of requi¬ 
red papers 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . 

Agra 

6 

6 

3 

9 

2. 

Andhra 

7 

4 

1 

8 

3. 

Annamalai 

7 

4 

1 

8 

4. 

Baroda 

8 

— 

— 

8 

5. 

Bhagalpur 

7 

4 

N.A. 

N.A. 

6. 

Bombay 

6 

4 

2 

8 

7. 

Calcutta 

6 

8 

2 

8 

8. 

Delhi 

6 

4 

2 

8 

9. 

Gorakhpur 

5 

7 

N.A. 

N.A. 

10. 

Gujarat 

8 

— 

— 

8 

11. 

Jabalpur 

7 

4 

1 

8 

12. 

Mysore 

8 

— 

— 

8 

13. 

Nagpur 

5 

7 

3 

8 

14. 

Osmania 

6 

6 

2 

8 

15. 

Panjab 

6 

4 

N.A. 

N.A. 

16. 

Patna (including 
thesis which is 
equivalent to 2 
papers) 

6 

8 

2 

8 

17. 

Poona 

4 

N.A. 

4 

8 

18. 

Rajasthan 

7 

3 

1 

8 

19. 

S.N.D.T. Women’s 6 

8 

2 

8 


Note: N.A. stands for not available. 




Appendix-V 

Procedure for Admission to Research Course 



University 

Name of Agency 


i 

2 

1. 

Agra 

(i) Research Degree Committee 

(ii) Academic Council 

2. 

Andhra 

Vice-Chancellor 

3. 

Annamalai 

(i) Postgraduate Council of Research 

(ii) Head of Department 

(iii) Vice-Chancellor 

4. 

Baroda 

Recognised Teacher of the subject 

5. 

Bhagalpur 

(i) Board of Postgraduate Studies 

(ii) Research Guide 

(iii) Registrar 

6. 

Bombay 

Guide 

7. 

Delhi 

Board of Research Studies 

8. 

Gorakhpur 

(i) Board of Research Studies 

(ii) The Faculty 

(iii) Academic Council 

9. 

Gujarat 

Guide 

10. 

Mysore 

(i) Board of Studies 

(ii) Guide 

(iii) Vice-Chancellor 

11. 

Osmania 

(i) Council of Advanced Studies and Research 

(ii) Vice-Chancellor 

12. 

Nagpur 

(i) Board of Studies 

(ii) Academic Council 

13. 

Patna 

(i) Recognised Teacher 

(ii) Academic Council 

14. 

Poona 

(i) Research Board for Sociology 

(ii) Combined Research Board 

(iii) Academic Council 

15. 

Utkal 

(i) Recognised Teacher 

(ii) Syndicate 




Appendix VI 


Topics of Doctoral Dissertations in Sociology 

Agra University 

1. A study of the intercaste relationship among the urban Hindu 
society. 

2. Social legislation in India. 

3. Social background of delinquent child. 

4. Changing social attitudes and cultural patterns among educated 
earning women. 

5. Changing social attitudes among modern educated Hindu women. 

6. Some social aspects of community development programme on 
tribal life in Dudhi. 

7. Some social and religious likes and dislikes of adolescent girl 
students in Agra. 

8. A socio-economic study of Ravine villages in U.P. plains. 

9. Socio-psychological study of the change in attitudes of young 
educated Hindu women. 

10. Socio-economic condition of beggars in Uttar Pradesh. 

11. Juvenile delinquency observations on medical and socio-psycho¬ 
logical aspects. 

12. Women’s education in U.P.—a sociological study. 

13. Juvenile delinquency—an ecological study in Lucknow city. 

14. A sociographical study of a hill resort with special reference 

to Nainital—a study in urban sociology. ;} 

15. Crime among women. 

16. Social survey of women teachers (A study in teaching profession 
with special reference to U.P.). 

17. The role of probation on the treatment of delinquency in U.P. 
with special reference to after-conduct of discharged offenders. 

18. Some implications of tribal art with special reference to the tribes 
of U.P. 

19. Caste as a factor in social and political tensions in India. 



20. Food and population problem in India. 

21. Conciliation and arbitration in U.P. 

22. A comparative study of the attitudes towards the authority ii 
urban and rural adolescents. 

23. Critical estimate of social welfare work in U.P. with specia 
reference to Kabal towns. 

24. A sociological study of suicides in the cities of U.P. 

25. Probation system in U.P. 

26. Removal of practice of untouchability under new constitution. 

27. The problem of neglected children in an industrialised urban 
community with special reference to Kanpur. 

28. Incidence of social cost of sickness among the industrial workers 
of U.P. 

29. A study of changing pattern of Hindu joint family. 

30. Play needs of children. 

31. A study of the working and administration of voluntary social 
welfare agencies in U.P. 

32. Welfare work among scheduled castes and backward classes of 
U.P. 

33. Critical study of employment exchange in U.P. 

34. New community—a study in culture. 

35. Social change in a community development block. 

36. The status of women in modern Hindu society. 

37. Peoples participation in N.E.S. and C.D.P. programme. 

38. Group dynamics in a small town in U.P. 

39. Recent development in the industrial approach to economic 
theory. 

40. A critical study of welfare of women and children in India. 

41. Untouchability in a democratic society. 

42. State of women in a polyandrous society of Jaunsar Bhabar. 

Andhra University 

1. Social change in rural India. 

2. Religion and society among the Koyas. 

3. Hyderabad—an ecological study. 

4. Industrialization and social change. 



69 


Baroda University 

1. Social structure and change in a multicaste village in Gujarat. 

2. An enquiry into the social consequences of industrialisation and 
urbanisation in the rural areas of southern Gujarat with special re¬ 
ference to tensions between groups and classes. 

3. Social background of some industrial workers in Baroda city. 

4. Social conditions obtaining in some Koli villages in Charotar area 
after 1800 A. D. 

5. Social background of the Gujarat press. 

6. The religion of three Travancore tribes. 

7. Caste in South Malabar. 

8. Social background and attitudes of the M.S. University of Baroda 
students. 

9. Social background of high school students in Kaira district. 

10. Nineteenth century Gujarati society from library sources. 

11. The English educated society with reference to Gujarat between 1800 
and 1900. 

12. Social background of high school students in Baroda district. 

Bhagalpur University 

1. Social barriers to family planning. 

2. Socio-cultural change among the Santhals. 

3. Position of women in ancient India. 

4. Probation. 

Delhi University 

1. Caste* kinship and religion among Indian estate workers in Ceylon. 

2. A comparative study of leadership and social structure in three Delhi 
villages. 

3. Social factors in economic change—a field study of three villages 
around Delhi. 

4. Social structure of a multi-caste village in U.P. 

5. Sociological study of a Tanganyika township. 

6. A study of changing patterns of stratification among the Muslims 
of Uttar Pradesh. 
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7. Economy and society among the Uraon population of Sadar 
sub-division of Ranchi district. 

8. A sociological study of the effects of industrialization of Bhilai town 
on surrounding villages. 

9. A sociological study of the backward class movement in South India, 
with special reference to Andhra Pradesh. 

10. A sociological study of entrepreneurs in the Delhi and Punjab areas. 

11. Sociological study of trade unions in an industrial town in Tamilnad. 

12. Social background of women undergraduates of Delhi. 

13. A sociological study of a cooperative sugar factory in rural 
Maharashtra. 

14. A sociological study of changing pattern of power and authority 
in a few village communities in a Hindi speaking area. 

15. Family and urbanization—a study of two social groups in an urban 
setting. 

16. The social background of some undergraduate women students in 
Mysore city. 

17. Socio-economic factors and fertility in an Urban population-relevance 
of demographic transition theory to the Indian situation. 

18. A sociological study of some career women in Bangalore. 

Gujarat University 

1. Okha mandal na ahiro (Gujarati). 

2. Juvenile delinquency in Ahmedabad. 

3. Study of Kanjar tribe of Ajmer—Rajasthan. 

Mysore University 

1. A study of juvenile delinquency. 

2. A study of social change among the Brahmins. 

Nagpur University 

1. Ecological study of tribal groups. 

2. Mothers gainfully employed. 

3. Caste tensions in a village. 

4. Sociology and national planning. 

5. Social principles of Kautilya’s Arthashastra. 

6. Sociometry as an exploratory tool. 
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Osmania University 

1. Sociological aspects of industrial development in Sanatnagar. 

2. Dynamics of social symbolism. 

3. Dynamics of cultural change in an Indian village. 

Panjab University 

1. Social structure of a planned city. 

2. The pattern of intercaste relation in rural Kumaun. 

3. Social mobility in an industrial community. 

Patna University 

1. Impact of community development on tribal population. 

2. Attitude towards family planning. 

3. A study of the problems of the tribal labourers in industrial areas. 

4. Socio-economic study of tribal labour in coal mining area. 

5. National integration. 

6. Cultural change in tribal and rural Bihar. 

7. Indian inter and India caste stereotypes. 

8. Town planning. 

9. Image of processions. 

10. Inter-state stereotypes. 

11. Political process in India. 

12. Indian social thinkers. 

13. A study of crimes as reported in a newspaper. 

14. Thematic papers. 

15. Social stratification and leisure activities. 

Poona University 

1. Family pattern in rural and urban setting. 

2. Child and his education at home and school. 

3. Analysis of social change in India. 

4. Hospital as a social system. 

5. Phenomenon of Anomie. 

6. Educated women in Poona. 
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7. Immigrant students in Poona University. 

8. Changing status of scheduled castes in a Kamatak city. 

9. Impact of community development programme on villages in southern 
region. 

10. A study of high school students in Poona. 

11. Marriage practices in Poona. 

12. Concept of sin and good and its impact on people. 

13. Family in India. 

14. Religion amongst the educated. 

Rajasthan University 

1. Sociology of sarvodaya/gramdan villages (with special reference to 
Rajasthan). 

2. Rural leadership and social change in Rajasthan. 

Utkal University 

1. Caste and kinship in a village of eastern Orissa. 

2. A social study of Hadis of Cuttack. 




